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LET US FOLLOW TRUTH. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 





Have we not seen some glimpses of her face, 

Or felt her presence make a holy place, 

Or touched her floating garment in the crowd, 
Or heard great words we dare not breatbe aloud ? 
O soul! make haste to own the call divine; 
Follow, for thou art hers and she is thine; 

Love her, and love shall be immortal youth ; 
Forsake the world, and come and follow Truth. 


Fear not to set thy feet where she hath trod, 

For she that came from God must lead to God. 

Search every line she wrote, in sand or stone, 

Or souls of men, in those dim ages gone. 

Listen to-day ; keep sacred every word 

That thrills thee when thy deepest heart is 
stirred. 

Follow with steadfast hope, and thou shalt know. 

Many have failed, but let us rise and go! 


She is a spirit: whom she maketh free 

No chain can hind, for him no ill can be. 
Whoso will clasp and hold the earthly shape 
Perforce shall let the quickening soul escape ; 
But come with empty hands, nor look behind; 
It is thy life to follow, and to find 

Is life eternal. Oh, to see, to know! 

The road is rough and long, but let us go! 


Her way is in the sea and through the night. 
The waters shall not drown—the dark is light! 
Thou sha!t not rest with her on mortal ground, 
But climb and climb till highest heaven is found. 
At last, beyond the twilight and the dawn, 
Deep in the hidden glory, far withdrawn, 

Her rest remaineth. Oh, to feel, to know! 

It is for life, for death—but let us go! 


+o 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The opening meeting of the Kansas 
Amendment Campaign of Kansas City, 
Sept. 1 and 2, was a great success. Susan 
B. Anthony, who took part in the 
Convention, writes, in a private letter to 
the editors : 


The audience and interest were really 
phenomenal, and our work is happily in- 
augurated. I am to speak at Kansas City 
again on Wednesday evening, at Mound 
City, at the Linn County Fair, on Thurs- 
day ; at Parsons on Friday; at Fort Scott 
on Saturday; and on Sept. 16, at a great 
farmers’ gathering at Hiawatha; after 
that I propose to return to Chicago. I 
think our women will be wise not to 
criticize political parties, but instead to 
quietly hold district meetings and organize 
the friends of the Amendment throughout 
every county during the coming twelve 
months, so that when next year’s State 
conventions are held, there will be a 
strong demand going up to them from 
every county in the State. This demand 
must go to the wire-pullers from the go 
ple of the 106 counties, and it will be 
obeyed. 

“eo, — 

Speaking of Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
who addressed the convention at Kansas 
City, om her way to Colorado, Miss 
Anthony adds: 

Mrs. Chapman obtained $610 in contri- 
butions and pledges at the Friday evenin 
session. Could she have remained an 
continued her work with Saturday even- 
ing’s audience of 1,600, I believe she would 
have raised $2,000. She sees and feels 
the importance of mising money as no 
other young speaker ever has done before. 


4 





Mrs. Laura M. Johns held a meeting 
Sept. 4, at Morse, Kansas, with a full 
house. The Chairman asked everybody 





| and every man except two. Mrs. Johns 
says of the Kansas City meeting, in a 
private letter: ‘It was a grand success. 
| It was the initial meeting of the cam- 
| paign, and was an auspicious opening. Its 
| effect is felt all over the State. We raised 
| $650. It is a great impetus. Now we shall 
| go forward with our meetings and organ- 
izing. When Sept. ‘94 comes around, we 
shall be organized thoroughly; each 
county a beehive of workers and honey- 
combed with organizations. We want 
especially to work in country places dur- 
ing this year.” 
— ~~ 





Mrs. E. Norine Law, of Baraga, Mich.., 
is making a tour of Manitoba under a ten 
| weeks’ engagement, in the interest of the 
| Provincial W.C. T.U. She holds meet- 

ings two nights in each place. On the 

first evening she speaks on some phase of 
| the Temperance question, and on the 
/second she discusses woman suflrage. 
Mrs. Dr. Blakely, provincial president, 
accompanies her, and meets the unions on 
the afternoon of the second day. They 
| are having great success in building up 
the unions, and are circulating petitions 
for full franchise to women, which will 
| be presented to the Legislature of Mani- 
| Joba at its next session. Large additions 
| are made to the membership of the unions 
, and they are being thoroughly organized 
for the franchise campaign. Mrs. Law’s 
strong, pointed, convincing arguments 
| and earnest appeals are doing good service 
| for the cause in this northern province. 


——_—_—_ ~@9—__—— 


| 
| The Johnson County Kansas Populist 
| convention adopted the following: 

Resolved, That we favor the free and unquali- 
fied right of suffrage for women, and ask all per- 
sons who love justice and a free government to 
vote for an amendment to our State constitution 
granting the same. 


— ~e> — 


Capt. William Henry, of Versailles, Ky., 
has an able article in the September J//us- 
trated Kentuckian, replying to an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage in the 
August number, by Gen. Cassius M. Clay. 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry writes: 

As Gen. Clay was the leading abolition- 
ist of the South and my husband was a 
Confederate officer, who now declares he 
will never vote for any man who is op- 
posed to woman suffrage, the discussion is 
unique. 

We shall publish Capt. Henry’s article 
next week. 


—~—@o—— 


Fourteen women are now employed in 
the various offices at the Indiana capitol, 


| one of them being the confidential clerk 


of Governor Matthews. Their initiation 
into affairs of State government was re- 
garded by some with fear and disfavor, 
but they have been conspicuous examples 
of ability and discretion, and have proved 
that they can keep State secrets as well 
as any man. The Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Organizer says that ‘‘to State Auditor Carr, 
who paid the first woman a salary out of 
his own funds, belongs the honor of this 
innovation.” 


or 


The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts in 
State Convention, Sept. 6, passed the 
following resolution: ‘‘We believe that 
the same logic which has led Massachu- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





setts to grant school suffrage to woman, 
irresistibly demands that suffrage be 
extended to her also in all matters that 
pertain to the interests of the Common- 
wealth.” 


~or 


Woman’s Day atWellsville, AlleganyCo., 
N.Y., Sept. 8, was a great occasion. Mrs. 
Church, president of the Woman’s Club, 
and Mrs. Nora Darling, with others, had 
worked faithfully in arranging pro- 
gramme, music, and speakers. All was 
to be done by women and children. When 
they found they could secure as a speaker 
Rev. Anna Shaw, they knew the work 
would be a success. The largest crowd 
was on the ground that had attended any 
day. The weather was favorable and all 
the exercises were listened too with inter- 
est. The platform was tastefully deco- 
rated, the music excellent, and the exhibit 
of physical culture charming. Mrs. Kru- 
sen proved in her bright way that women 
knew how to make the dollars do most. 
Rev. Anna Shaw held every ear spell- 
bound with her wit, wisdom and pathos. 
She consented to speak again in the even- 
ing for the library. How our noble 





| women work for the souls and bodies of 


humanity! There will be several such 
days in the county next year, we hope. 


or 


A SUMMER GIRL. 
’ It seems but a few weeks since June’s 
green glory was bursting out every- 
where. ‘And ever at this season, when 
one has tuned his ear to listen, the voice 
of bird and tree is ‘Come!’ and the 
sailing clouds cry ‘Follow,’” and we 
answer gladly to the call. Now the 
cool mornings make welcome the cheery 
crackle of a wood fire. Twilight drops 
quickly, and holidays draw to a close. 
What are the best things that have come 
to us through the long bright days? 
Health, strength, peace of mind, firstly. 
Beauty that shall brighten dull winter 





| MASS CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 

| We are indebted to Miss Anthony and 
| the Kansas City Star for the following 
|interesting account of the great mass 


meeting in behalf of the woman suffrage 
constitutional amendment, held in Kansas 


City, Kansas, on Friday and Saturday, | 


Sept. 1 and 2. 


| With the Tabernacle crowded to its ut- 
| most capacity, and an audience eager to 
indorse every plan for the advancement 
| of the equal suffrage movement in Kansas, 
| the two days’ rally in the city on the west- 
| ern bank of the Kaw completed its labors. 
| The band of eloquent women who gath- 
| ered there to lift up their voices in earnest 
| pleading for equal rights are gone, some 
| to their homes, others to various points in 

the State, where there is work for the 
| conse awaiting them, and still others to 
| the far West, where women are battling 
| for the unconditional access to the ballot- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JANET CARLYLE HANNING, the 
only surviving sister of Thomas Carlyle, 
has just celebrated her eightieth birthday 
at her home, Comely Bank Farm, Trafal- 
gar, Ontario. 

Mrs. EvGENIA DuNLAP Ports, of 
the Illustrated Kentuckian, Lexington, on 
Thursday, Sept. 14, read a paper at the 
| Woman’s Building, Chicago, on Woman’s 
| Work in Kentucky. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING ‘has been in 
| Chicago since Aug 15, and is enjoying ex- 
| ceedingly both the Fair and the concourse 
| of interesting people of all nationalities 
that it brings together. 

| Miss Murpock and Miss Buck began 

their pastorate in the Church of the 





hours with inward sight of purple moun- | box that they contend is their inherent | Unity, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept 3. These 


tain distances, ‘‘the silver reach of river 
calms,” and the dancing sunlit sea. Not 
least in pleasantness have been friendly 
human faces ; for though solitude be sweet 
and restful, man is a social creature after 
all, and seeks his kind. Not always does 
the seeking bring pure satisfaction. A 
certain elderly dame, whose logic was 
better than her Latin, said to me with a 
solemn shake of the head, ‘“‘The trouble 
is, there’s too much of this ergo every- 
where.”’ Often I think of it, more espe- 
cially in street cars and at summer board- 
ing-houses. Here, the social obligations 
of one’s own home being absent, and the 
business pressure that subdues personal 
preference remitted, selfishness comes 
now and then to the front most clearly; 
and by contrast, inborn courtesy shines 
supreme. Few people are as easily satis- 
fied as those of whom their landlady said 
to Col. Higginson, ‘‘All they want is to 
eat their victuals on a rock!’ Who does 
not know the woman who sends the 
waitress trotting back and forth for a 
dropped egg of exactly the right consist- 
ency, while her neighbors wait in chill 
patience for their coffee? or the man who 
comes in at dead of night, banging doors 
and bouncing upstairs in utter disregard 
of his sleeping fellow-boarders? 

But happily these are exceptions. Pleas- 
ant people usually predominate. Among 
many lovely summer pictures is one of a 
girl fair to look upon, a beautiful brunette 
with great dark eyes and low-growing 
waves of dusky hair. A veritable ‘‘sum- 
mer girl” in charm of picturesque attire 
that clad her like a cardinal-flower, and 
with alla girl’s love of gayety and non- 
sense ; but most remembered for the spirit 


| of loving kindness that went with her 


everywhere. Always at early breakfast 
the bright young face kept her father 
company; always at night she came 
across the short beach-grass to meet him 
at the little station. That was not all; 
many a petted child does that; but my 
summer girl remembered, also, to send a 
smile and a welcoming word toward others 
who had no claim on her; to plan a. little 
outing or a transient pleasure for those 
who might be lonely. Better than all, she 
had always a good word for the absent. 
The summer boarding-house is apt to be a 
place where one’s neighbors are freely 
criticized, to say the least. This girl was 
sure to speak the condoning word, or give 
the kindly interpretation. Innuendoes 
found no echo in the gentle girlish heart. 
It might have been said, as of tender 
Charity, she ‘‘seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil.”’ 
Why, I thought, need human beings be 
wintry and snappish and discouraging? 
Why, unless they do not love their fellow- 
creatures well enough to be anything else? 
Those to whose childish hearts, as to 
mine, Miss Bremer’s stories were dear, 
will remember the merry, sunny-hearted 
Henrik in the ‘‘H— Family,” and how the 
good house-mother calls him, ‘‘My first- 
born, my summer child !”” oO. W 


_———_+on—___—_—_ 
CONVENTIONS IN CUYAHOGA CO., OHIO. 


Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins held a county con- 
vention in Rocky River, Ohio, a suburb 
of Cleveland, on Sept. 6. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and the ladies of the Disciple 
Church made perfect arrangements for the 
reception of the women of the city. Gen- 
tlemen as well as ladies took part in the 
discussions. Mrs. Emma Booth, the au- 
thoress, acted as secretary, and also gave 
a charming recitation. Able papers were 
read by Mrs. Crossley, Hannah A. Foster, 
Mary C. McIntyre, and others. Mrs. Per- 
kins presided at the question-box. It was 
an interesting meeting, and converts were 
made to the cause of justice. 


| Kansas is now in the midst of her second 
| campaign for equal suffrage, and the con- 
| vention that held its sessions in Kansas 
| City was the signal for the opening of the 
| battle. In November of next year, the 

constitutional amendment demanded will 
| be submitted to the qualified voters of the 
| State, and until the fateful hour is passed 
| the men of the State will know no peace. 
| The women are armed to the teeth with 
every persuasive argument and every soft 
speech that the ingenuity of the sex can 
| suggest, and if they are not victorious 
the fault will not be theirs. 

But it is the war cry of every suffragist, 
‘*‘We must win: we cannot lose,” and with 
the faith that every woman is heir to, 
they are going right on to the end, su- 
preme in the confidence that they will 
triumph. Not depending on the wiles of 
the sex or their powers of persuasion, 
they are preparing to go out through the 
land and convince these recalcitrant broth- 
ers, by every means short of force, that 
they are denying their sisters not a privi- 
lege, but a right; that in permitting them 
permission to cast their ballots they 
are doing but simple justice. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, the most 
eloquent of all advocates of equal suffrage, 
is already on her we to Denver, where 
to-morrow the campaign for the reforma- 
tion of Colorado to the universal move- 
ment for equal suffrage will be inaugu- 
rated. Mrs. Chapman will direct the cam- 

paign Mrs. Helen Gougar has gone to 
| Southeastern Kansas tocontinue her labors 
| for equal suffrage and prohibition. Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, president of the Kansas 
| Equal Suftrage Society, is making active 
| preparations for the State comely. and 
| will soon begin distributing her lieuten- 
ants over the field. 

Susan B. Anthony has returned to her 
home; but when the conflict is on she will 
be found in the front rank of the workers. 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, Mrs. Bina A. 
Otis, Mrs. L. A. Thurston, Mrs. Eugenia 
St. John, Mrs Anna L. Diggs, Mrs. T. J. 
Smith, and the score of other prominent 
workers in the cause are resting after the 
effort of the past two days. But when 
the call comes they will doubtless be 
ready to enter the contest with all the 
determination that has heretofore charac- 
terized their work. 

The first work attempted was organizing 
the forces and planning the campaign. 
Mrs. Johns is chairman of a compels 
committee that must be strictly non-par- 
tisan, since it is composed of four Popu- 
lists, four Republicans, one Democrat, 
two third-party Prohibitionists and, as 
there is a vacancy yet to be filled, there is 
a chance for a Mugwump. 

Yesterday morning’s caucus was held 
behind locked doors in the little Sunda 
school room at the Tabernacle. Outsid- 
ers, particularly newspaper men, were un- 
ceremoniously locked out and the two 
hours consumed by the caucus were 
devoted to the discussion of plans for the 
campaign. No information of the doings 
| of the caucus was made | ge but it is 
| known that the leaders of the movement 
| decided that the organization should re- 

main strictly independent and non-par- 
| tisan. As one of the women aptly puts it, 
| **We will affiliate with no party and make 
no promises as to what we will do, but a 
| knowledge of what we will not do may 
| have an effect on at least two of the pre- 
| vailing parties in Kansas that will prove 
greatly to our benefit.” 
| While the caucus was in session Susan 
B. Anthony was addressing an audience, 
| largely composed of ladies, in the main 
| auditorium of the Tabernacle. The open 
session began with a Kansas suffrage song 
by Mrs. Emma 8. DeVoe, followed by 
| prayer by Rev. C. H. St. John. Miss 
| Anthony outlined the plan by which the 
| voters of Kansas are to be educated to 
| vote for the enfranchisement of women. 
| The plans followed forty years ago, she 
| said, should not be deviated from; every 
|man and woman friendly to the cause 
should be brought into the organization, 
| she said, and above all the women of the 
| State should talk suffrage in their homes, 
and endeavor to convince their husbands 
|and sons of the wisdom of admitting 
| women to the ballot-box. 
| Mrs. Helen M. Gougar made a short 
address in support of the plans advocated 
| by Miss Anthony, the session closing with 
a speech by W. W. Morgan, of Kansas 
City, who requested that his name be en- 
rolled as a member of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association. 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 











| ladies are receiving a warm welcome, 
not only from their own church people, 
| but also from all the club women of the 
| city. 

Mrs. FIELD, the wife of a son and 
namesake of the late Cyrus W. Field, has 
become a partner in a millinery establish- 
ment on Fifth Avenue, with the hon- 
orable purpose of making money with 
| which to assist her husband in paying 
| obligations resting on him because of the 
| failure of his brother, now under confine- 


| ment in an asylum for the insane. 


| Miss Lee A. STARR, who was compli- 
| mented by ex-Chief Justice Agnew as a 
| lecturer during the late Constitutional 
| Campaign in Pennsylvania, graduated at 
| its last commencement from the United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Alleghany City, after delivering an elo- 
quent sermon in the seminary before the 
| faculty, students and invited guests. 


Mrs. CHARLES BRIGGS, wife of the 
celebrated professor of theology, is an 
accomplished musician, as are her two 
daughters. All three studied in Leipsic, 
and have attracted much attention by 
their ability. Recently at a church soci- 
able in the tiny hamlet where they have 
been spending the summer, they kindly 
offered their services, and were the means 
of greatly increasing the receipts of the 
occasion. 


Mrs. MARY BANNISTER WILLARD, 
formerly editor of the Union Signal, and 
now for some years principal of the 
American Home School for Girls at Ber- 
lin, has lately been, with several of her 
pupils, the guest of Lady Henry Somer- 
set at Eastnor Castle. They went from 
there to Malvern, a few miles distant, 
among the Malvern Hills, where they are 
spending a delightful vacation in what is 
considered the most healthful locality in 
England. 


Mrs. WINNIFRED Davis SCHNACKE, 
of Paola, Kan., recently occupied the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
of that place, during the absence of her 
husband, Rev. L. C. Schnacke, who is the 
regular pastor, to the great satisfaction 
and acknowledged benefit of her hearers. 
Mrs. Schnacke is the daughter of Hon. 
John Davis, member of Congress from 
Kansas, and is loved and respected as a 
wife, mother, neighbor, citizen and 
worker in various literary, religious and 
charitable organizations. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT preached a 
beautiful and inspiring sermon on Sun- 
day of last week at the First Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., to a large congrega- 
tion, some of whom had come long dis- 
tances to hear her. Mrs. Chant had lately 
returned froma trip among the White 
Mountains, which she enjoyed exceed- 
ingly. She does not know which gave 
her the greater pleasure, the glorious 
mountain scenery, or the opportunity to 
preach the gospel of reform at the fash- 
ionable hotels to large gatherings of ladies 
who had never heard it before. She is 
now visiting Seattle and the Pacific slope. 


Mrs. CLARA BROCK, wife of Capt. 
Brock, of the good ship Caleb Curtis, is 
going to sail away, after curiosities in the 
South Seas, from her home in San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Brock is the owner of this 
vessel, which trades among the South 
Sea Islands, yet this is the first time that 
she has sailed init. It is a boat which 
does not seem capable of holfing more 
than three or four persons, but does man- 
age to accommodate quite a fair-sized 
crew. Curios and glory are the acquisi- 
tions Mrs. Brock expects from her voyage. 
She hopes to be the first to burst into 
| various silent lands in the South Seas, 
| and to eome away with treasures of coral 
| and the like. 
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MASS CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session 
Mrs. Johns immediately introduced the 
following resolutions,which were adopted 
without a dissenting voice: 

Whereas we, the women in convention assem- 
bled in Kansas City, Kan., recognize and believe 
that the submission of the equal suffrage amend- 
ment at the present time is an evolution and not 
a revolution; that it is simply one more step in 
the progress of civil government, and that it is in 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness and not antago- 
nism that we ask the support of the men to this 
cause; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That inasmuch as there are in the 
suffrage ranks women of all political parties and 
women of no political affiliations, and women of 
all churches and women of no church; and 

Whereas these women are a unit in their de- 
mand for the ballot, and are working together 
for their common cause; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we declare it to be the deter- 
mined policy of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to confine the work for the amendment 
strictly to arguments and propaganda for the en- 
franchisement of women. It is not expected, nor 
will it be asked of the women of the several parties 
that they should cease their activities and their 
zealous work for their respective parties. yet we 
most emphatically state that all speakers and 
workers, while under the auspices of the amend- 
ment campaign committee, shall refrain from 
argument or reference to their party issues. 

Inasmuch as we recognize the present crisis, 
and the significance thereof, and the relation of 
this movement to political parties, therefore, 

Resolved, That all political parties of the State 
shall be and are hereby asked to embody in their 
County and State platforms expressions favor- 
ing the pending amendment ; 

That we extend to the Republicans and Popu- 
lists and Prohibitionists of those counties which 
have adopted unequivocal equal suffrage planks 
in their platforms, our hearty thanks and con- 
gratulations upon their political sagacity and 
progress and position. 

That we recommend the following resolutions, 
recently adopted, respectively, by the Republicans 
of Cowley County and the Populists of Johnson 
County, as worthy examples of platform ex- 
pression on the question : 

Believing that women have equal rights with 
men; that their hearts are equally loyal and 
true; that their intelligence and worth is equal 
with that of men, and that their right to say 
what shall be done for our common good is as 
great as that of their brothers, we commend the 
action of the Legislature in submitting the female 
suffrage amendment to the people and assure 
our sisters that when the hour comes to act, the 
Republican men of yrs = | County will, by their 
vote, welcome them joyfully into full and equal 
rights among men in all political affairs. 

Resolved, That we favor the free and unquali- 
fied right of suffrage for women and ask all per- 
sons who love justice and free government, to 
vote for an amendment to our State Constitution 
granting the same. 


Mrs. Helen Gougar, whose ardor in the 
cause of equal suffrage is only equaled by 
her determination in the interest of na- 
tional prohibition, was the bright particu- 
lar star of the afternoon meeting, and the 
announcement that she would have some- 
thing to say about ‘*The Kansas Outlook,” 
drew an audience that comfortably filled 
the Tabernacle. Mrs. Gougar differs ma- 
terially from the average woman agitator. 
Her pithy utterances are hurled in broad- 
sides at her auditors, as if by that manner 
the truths she seeks to impress might be 
buried so deep in the mind of every hearer 
that no power could ever uproot them. 
Mrs. Gougar does not mince words; a 
spade is a spade with her, and there is 
neither hesitation nor timidity in her 
manner. 

Without unnecessary delay, Mrs. Gou- 
gar plunged into the subjeet of her ad- 

ress. ‘*This can never be a true repub- 
lic,” she began, ‘‘as long as any portion of 
the people are denied the right to vote, a 
right that is as much the woman’s as it is 
the man’s. Some men say that the women 
are too self-willed, and if allowed access 
to the ballot box they will undertake to 
run oer And yet there is scarcely 
aman who will not admit that our demand 
is just. The press of the country has 
taken up the fight for us, advocating the 
enfranchisement of woman because she is 
entitled to it. Our cause is gaining 
strength with the birth of every new day, 
and though our victory may not be gained 
to-morrow, nor this year, it will finally be 
ours just as certainly as the government 
lives. The ballot is the saving power of 
the country, and who dares say that 
woman will abuse the power if it be 
granted to her?” 

Despite the fact that she was address- 
ing an audience presumably composed of 
equal suffragists, Mrs. Gougar could not 
resist the temptation to branch off on pro- 


hibition. ‘The National Liquor League 
came in for a perfect storm of scathing 
condemnation, Mrs. Gougar declaring that 


that organization had resolved to oppose 
the enfranchisement of women, for the 
sole reason that the placing of ballots in 
the hands of the women of the land would 
speedily wipe out the liquor traffic. ‘*That 
organization has neither —— nor 
conscience; it has expended millions to 
foster vice and crime; it is prepared to 
spend additional millions to the same end, 
and it stands forth to-day the most power- 
ful organization in this land, an organiza- 
tion that can be productive of no good to 
the nation or the individual.”” Mrs. Gougar 
told of her troubles in Indiana where she 
attempted to obtain a license to practise 
law. ‘The courts had denied her right to 
practise before the bar, she said, because 
there was a constitutional provision that 
‘voters of good moral character might be 
admitted to the practice of law.” ‘But 
there is a recent decision of the supreme 
court of Indiana to which I wish to call 
your attention,” said Mrs. Gougar, ‘‘and 
that decision is a great victory for our 
cause. The supreme court held that while 
there was a constitutional provision that 
‘voters of good moral character might be 
admitted to the practice of law,’ there was 
nothing in the {Constitution or on the 
statute books prohibiting the women from 
practising. nd by this decision the 
supreme court has, er perhaps, 
e chised the women of the State, for 
the Constitution does not provide that 





women may not vote, and the supreme 
court must rescind that decision or en- 
franchise the women of Indiana.” Mrs. 
Gougar announced that at the next elec- 
tion she would demand the right to vote, 
and if her ballot was refu she would 
cause the arrest of the commissioners and 
then test the legality of her demand in the 
supreme court of the State. Returning to 
the suffrage question, Mrs. Gougar con- 
tinued: “This is not a campaign to be 
carried on with cowardice. You must 
work; get all you can, keep all you get, 


and in the end get all you demand. I | 


doubt if any State will grant equal suf- 
frage by the popular vote, and if this 
amendment is to be carried it will be only 
through political combination. 

**T am here as the representative of the 
Prohibition party that had a woman suf- 


frage plank in its platform and considered | 


the sentiment in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman a dominant question. The 
Republicans will have it in their platform, 
and the Populists expect to pull their free 
silver chestnut out of the fire by enfran- 
chising the women. ‘The Democratic party 
has declared against equal suffrage. Well, 
the Democratic party never has succeeded 
in getting its eyes open until its brains 
were knocked out. It claims to be a party 
of the people, its name indicates that it 
represents the people, but it will prove 
unworthy of the name if it votes against 
equal suffrage as it has threatened to do. 
But let me tell you now that this amend- 
ment will most certainly be defeated if a 
combination be not made with some poli- 
tical party. This question is greater than 
the tariff, greater than the silver; it is a 
question of the right of one-half the peo- 
ple of this land to rule themselves. And 
when November, 94, rolls round, may 
the wires carry the news to the world 
that the men of Kansas have been equal 
to the opportunity, and the women of 
Kansas are free.” 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman advanced a 
plan for raising money to defray the ex- 
penses of the campaign, and her exposi- 
tion of the scheme was so clever that in 
less than half an hour $605 had been sub- 
scribed. Mrs. Chapman headed the list 
with $100, Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman and 
Mrs. Louise A. Starkweather followed 
each with subscriptions of $100. When 
some one asked where the men were, Rev. 
C. H. St. John responded with $100, and 
after that many subscriptions were re- 
ceived ranging from $50 down to $5, For 
the benefit of those who could not afford 
to subscribe dollars the hat was then 
passed, while A. G. Talbot explained his 
action on the equal suffrage question in 
the Republican convention of two weeks 
ago. 


EVENING SESSION. 
When Mrs. Johns ascended the plat- 
form at 7.30 P. M., and gently rapped for 


order, a smile of satisfaction flitted across 
her face-as she observed every chair in 
the Tabernacle occupied, the galleries 
packed to suffocation, the aisles crowded 
with men and women content to stand, 
Even the Sunday school room adjoining 
had been thrown open to the people who 
wanted to see and hear, and of the fifty 
chairs on the platform not one was 
vacant. 

After a song by Mrs. B. L. Stine, of 
Rosedale, and a fervent prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Baker, Mrs. T. J. Smith, of 
McPherson, familiar to Kansas as a Re- 
publican campaign orator of much force 
and eloquence, was introduced. She said: 

**] do not appear here to-night to plead 
the cause of the Republican party, or the 
Democratic party, or the Populist party, 
or the Prohibition party. I am here to 
plead for equal rights to all citizens, and 
special privileges to none. My opinion is, 
and it is based on good evidence, if we 
wish to win our fight, we must be strictly 
non - partisan. As the woman always 
shares the same trials and adversities that 
beset man, why should she not be ac- 
corded the same privileges that he en- 
joys? Thomas Jefferson says: ‘I cannot 
conceive of any position so humiliating as 
that of the person who has been disfran- 
chised,’ and that is just the position of the 
women of this land to-day. It has been 
said to me that the best women will not 
vote, but I say they are not the best 
women, for the best woman will appreci- 
ate the responsibility resting on her and 
will be anxious to cast her vote. It has 
also been said that the most refined 
women will not vote, but what I have 
said of the ‘best’ women will apply equally 
to the ‘most refined’ women. And it has 
also been said that the women do not 
know enough to vote. But let me tell you 
if the men can do no better in Kansas than 
in the last gig they had better 
step down and out, and turn over the 
reins of government to the women. You 
will all agree with me that the women 
could not, by any possible combination of 
Seen, have made a worse failure 
of it.” 

Following an entertaining number b 
the Musette Mandolin Club, Mrs. Ella W. 
Brown, the Holton lawyer and city at- 
torney of that progressive little city, was 
introduced by Mrs. Johns. Mrs. Brown 
is a pleasant-faced woman, who tries to 
win her hearers as much by persuasion 
as by argument, and her efforts are said to 
be usually quite successful. She said: 

“The question most often asked, is, 
‘will the amendment carry?’ I never need 
ask what amendment is referred to, 
whether the Kansas or Colorado measure, 
for we of Kansas know what is meant 
when the amendment is mentioned. Yes, 
it will carry. First, because our cause is 
just; and, second, because the men who 
will vote on it are mostly old soldiers 
who faced death on many a battlefield, 
and they will prove brave enough and 
true enough to cast their ballots for the 
women of Kansas. We look over the 
peony od men and we are hopeful. They 
ave had twenty-five years’ co-education 
with the girls of Kansas, an education to 
fit them in a belief in equal suffrage. I 
say ‘yes,’ the amendment will carry, for 
the women of Kansas want to vote; they 
have said so in words and now they say so 


in actions. We do not feel abused that 
we have not voted before, but we feel 
assured that the men of Kansas will vote 
for this amendment, because they see the 
justice of it and the women ask for it. 
We feel that the edict has gone forth 
almost as much as if the ballot had already 
been cast.” 

In response to the earnest invitation of 
President Johns, Mrs. Byron Sherry, of 
Kansas City, Mo., made a brief address in 
which she declared herself an unqualified 
equal suffragist, and prophesied for the 
women of Kansas a complete victory in 
| their fight for recognition. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe followed. 
‘The Cyclone” will be one of President 
Johns’ ablest lieutenants for the next two 
; months in Kansas. Mrs. De Voe made a 
| characteristic speech, replete with stir- 
ring appeals to the justice of her hearers 
|and witty references to the lame argu- 
| ments advanced by the opponents of equal 
| suffrage. A man in the front row, who 
| looked unregenerated, was selected by 

Mrs. De Voe as a special target, and she 
| turned the fire of her caustic wit on him 
until he writhed in his chair. Later he 
announced himself a convert. 

Rev. C. H. St. John faced the audience 
for a few minutes while lauding equal 
suffrage and declaring that he wanted 
nothing else. 

Mrs. Clara C. Hoftman told funny stories 
while several good looking young women 
passed a various assortment of straw hats 
among the audience. 

Susan B. Anthony had been reserved 
for the last, and for nearly an hour she 
alternately pleaded for equal suffrage and 
scathingly arraigned the government that 
could deny half the people the right to 
rule themselves. Miss Anthony treated 
her auditors to a detailed history of the 
equal suffrage movement from 1848 to the 
present day. At the conclusion of her 
address, resolutions were adopted thank- 
ing the press of both cities for their assist- 
ance to the cause and the meeting was 
ended. 








or 


ONE-SIDED HEREDITY. 





“Listener,” in the Boston Transcript, 
says: 

‘A conversation among a group of peo- 
ple the other day, all of whom were of 
good New England families, brought out 
some curious admissions. Only one of 
the party could trace his descent, in the 
line of mothers, farther than to the grand- 
mother, though several could trace it very 
much farther in the paternal line, and 
even in what they called the ‘‘maternal 
line,’ which meant, of course, the moth- 
er’s father’s family. All present could 
tell the maiden name of their mother’s 
mother, but only one could tell the maiden 
name of her mother. Of course many in 
New England among those genealogically 
careful people who can tell you the names 
of all their sixteen great-great-grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, can do this; 
but these are comparatively few. And 
those who cannot carry back the line of 
mothers more than three generations in- 
clude the representatives of some of the 
most aristocratic families in New England, 
whose line of paternal descent is unbroken 
to the settlement and beyond. 

‘‘Let us think, for a moment, what this 
question involves. Suppose you write 
down your own name. Then write down 
on one line just above it the names of your 
father and mother—the father’s name first 
on the left, the mother’s second on the 
right. You perceive that these two peo- 
ple had an equal interest in your being. 
There is at least a chance that you are like 
your mother in important physical and 
mental respects. Now, set down on a line 
above these two names, the names of your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, begin- 
ning with your father’s father and ending 
with your mother’s mother. These two 
couples, again, had as much and as equal 
an interest in your father and your mother 
as your own father and mother had in 
you; and there is in you as much of your 
mother’s mother as there is of your 
father’s father. Now, above this line, 
write down the names of your eight 
great-grandparents—which you should 
surely be able to do if you are a Yankee. 
Each one of these eight had an equal 
interest in you. Now you perceive that 
you have a pyramid standing on its apex. 
You are the apex. The left hand edge of 
it is your line of fathers, and the right- 
hand edge of it is your line of mothers. 
In all likelihood you derive rather more of 
your characteristics from the right-hand 
edge of the pyramid than you do from the 
left; and while, in all probability, if you 
are of good New England family, you can 
go on stretching out the left-hand edge of 
the inverted pyramid, you cannot go on 
with the right-hand edge any farther ; and 
this means that your genealogy is a one- 
sided and partial thing. 

“To women, the sentimental loss in- 
volved in this ignorance of their mothers 
must be considerable. The fact that even 
‘maternal descent’ does not mean the 
| real maternal line, but merely a step one 
side to another line of paternal descent is 
an indication of the slight regard in which 
their sex has been held. Thereare plenty 
of women in New England who can tell 
fromwhat man of the seventeenth century, 
in an unbroken line of men, they are de- 
scended; but probably not one woman or 
man either, in New England, can tell 





from what woman of that epoch, in the 
line of wamen, he or she is descended. It 
is certainly a slight to motherhood that 
the line of mothers is so little regarded.” 
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MEDICAL WOMEN AT THE PAN-AMER- 
ICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 7, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Hand Book of the Pan-American 
Medical Congress is a book of 240 pages, 
mostly given to lists of physicians in the 
various countries who are expected to 
attend. The following countries are en- 
titled to delegates: Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, British West Indies, British North 
America, Chile, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, French West Indies, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hawaii, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paragua, Peru, Re- 
public of Colombia, Salvador, Spanish 
West Indies, United States of America, 
United States of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Each State of the United 
States, each local medical society and 
each medical journal is entitled to a repre- 
sentative. In the preliminary announce- 
ment, something like two thousand names 
appear, but not a single woman’s name 
graces the list. Later, however, the 
names of afew women were sent in, and 
in the later edition a few appear on the 
programme. 

In the long list of doctors appointed to 
lead the discussions in certain directions, 
the names of two women are given, Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher and Dr. Mary G. Day. 
Among papers read we find four women, 
Dr. Mary H. McClain, St. Louis, in the 
department of General Medicine, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson and Dr. Eliza H. Root, 
both of Chicago, in the department of 
Obstetrics, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, of 
Brooklyn, in the department of Women’s 
Diseases, and Dr. Jennie McCowen, of 
Iowa, in the department of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases. 

A number of other women are in attend- 
ance, wearing the official button which 
indicates membership and distinguishes 
them from the large number of wives and 
daughters of physicians who are enjoying 
the trip to the capitol city. The foreign 
delegates have been greatly surprised at 
the presence of so many women, but are 
going home with their ideas of the woman 
doctor quite metamorphosed. The latter 
have done credit to themselves and their 
sex, and by the next Pan-American Con- 
gress, doubtless, the disproportion in 
numbers will not be so great. M. 8. G. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


As physical training is engaging the at- 
tention and consuming the time of young 
women everywhere, says the New York 
Sun, Mrs. Bridget Maguire, Fraulein 
Gretchen Schmidt, Fru Johanna Bjornson, 
Mrs. Dinah Johnseng, and others who 
stand high in the profession which these 
ladies adorn, have organized a school and 
prepared a course of lectures for the pur- 
po of introducing their system of phys- 
ical culture. They are also about to pub- 
lish a book, ‘The International System of 
Physical Culture Explained,” the advance 
sheets of which are already out. Below 
we give the principal exercises peculiar to 
this system : 

1. Take a scopae (the high Latin name 
for broom) in the hands, which should be 
held at half reach reversed grasp, allowing 
the bushy portion to rest upon the floor 
and holding firmly to the upper end of 
the handle. Bend the body slightly for- 
ward, give the arms a horizontal move- 
ment, lift the scopae slightly, and move 
one foot before the other. Repeat these 
movements until the scopae has been 
brought in contact with every portion of 
the floor. 

2. Holding vertically in the hands a 
long pole to which a bundle of feathers 
has been attached, bend the body back- 
ward from the waist, throw the head well 
back, and elevate the arms until the 
feathers rest lightly against the ceiling or 
walls. Move the arms back and forth, 
carefully holding the pole in position. In 
a similar exercise, more frequently prac- 
tised, a shorter pole is used and the 
feathers are allowed to pass over the dif- 
ferent objects in the room. But this, 
while excellent for the arms and shoul- 
ders, does not call into play the muscles 
of the spine, neck, and chest. 

3. Kneeling upon the floor and grasp- 
ing a wet cloth in the hands, bend the 
back till the cloth touches the floor. Press 
the hands down firmly, throw the weight 
upon the arms, bending them at the 
elbows as the motion of the hands re- 
quires, and pass the cloth briskly over the 
surface of the floor. 

4. Fill a large basin with water, and 
place obliquely in it, so that the lower 
edge shall rest in the bottom of the basin 
and the upper one lean against the op- 
posite side, a corrugated piece of wood 
covered with zinc. Then take some sort 
of cloth, souse in the water, and rub 





briskly on the board. A little soap will 





lessen the friction and render the exercise 
somewhat more gentle. 

_ 5. Take a cloth, treated as above, dip 
into a paste composed of amylon and aqua 
pura, that is to say, pure water, and allow 
it to become almost dry. Spread on a 
smooth surface and pass quickly over it a 
well-heated ferrum planum, or smoothing 
iron, bending the back and swaying the 
body lightly to and fro, in unison with 
the motion of the implement in the hand. 

As the majority of young women are 
probably unacquainted with the imple- 
ments used in these exercises, any of the 
ladies whose names are mentioned above 
will cheerfully supply all necessary infor- 
mation. Object lessons are also given, 
gratis, each day at the Opus Domus Insti- 
tute. 

One great advantage which the interna- 
tional system possesses is that while 
other systems can, at best, benefit only 
the individual who practises them, the 
international, when carefully and regu- 
larly carried out, will bring the best re- 
sults to an entire household. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 





Proportional representation was one 
subject that engaged the attention of the 
recent suffrage congress in Chicago. 

After the reading of several papers on 
the subject, a practical illustration was 
given of the voting system advocated by 
Miss Spence, of Australia, culled the 
‘‘preferential system,” by which the 
voter has half a dozen candidates to choose 
from, and it would seldom happen that 
his vote would be lost. 

W. D. McCracken, of Boston, author of 
a bistory of Switzerland and long a resi- 
dent of that republic, read the first paper 
on “The Swiss Canton of Ticino as an 
Object Lesson.” He gave an amusing 
picture of the results of the insurrection 
in that little canton in 1890. 


The ultramontane Conservatives and 
the Radicals had been about equal in 
number—the Conservatives being com- 
posed of the mountain shepherds, while 
the Radicals were any drawn from the 
chestnut venders of the towns. To com- 
plicate matters still more, the shepherds 
were away in the Alps in summer, and 
the chestnut men were away in winter, 
but the party in power always fixed the 
date of the election to its own advantage, 
and there was always a big rush of the 
absentees to take part in the contest. 
This state of — produced a revolution, 
which was amusingly and dramatically 
brought about by little piece of strategy. 
A fashionably dressed gentleman with a 
lady on his arm presented himself at the 
arsenal in Bellinzoni, the capital, and 
asked, as a tourist, to be shown over the 
building. He was shown everything. 
He returned ina little time afterward 
with a company of friends, and dazed the 
~ by presenting him with a piece of 
gold. Before the latter recovered his com- 
peeeee, half a dozen pistols were placed at 

is head, and the arsenal was in the hands 
of the insurgents. A new constitution 
was then demanded, and a constitutional 
amendment was adopted incorporating the 
principle of proportional representation. 
As a result the Conservatives and Radicals 
now elect fifty and forty-five members of 
the council respectively, which is almost 
a perfect reflection of public opinion in 
the canton. 


Mr. McCracken said the system had 
worked so satisfactorily that it had been 
adopted in two other cantons, and there 
was every prospect of its spreading over 
the whole Swiss confederacy. 


Miss Catherine H. Spence then read a 
strong paper on ‘Effective Voting,” in 
which she said : 


It is vain te say that under its present 
spurious democracy America’s progress 
in material wealth has been enormous, 
and that in private life the American citi- 
zen is honest, honorable, energetic and 
pene. Can a patriotic citizen satisfy 

imself with dollars—millions on millions 
of dollars—or with a private code of honor 
for his individual satisfaction when on all 
the large issues of national life in Congress 
and in the State legislatures the butk of 
legislation and regulation is enacted for 
him and his fellows, when municipal mat- 
ters, which come home to every man’s 
business and daily life, are handed over to 
party leaders and wire pullers whom the 
ordinary citizen considers beneath him 
morally, socially, and intellectually? 
“Our best men keep out of politics alto- 
gether,” is the lofty reply of travelling 
Americans to the criticisms of foreigners. 
Is it a sufficient reply? Can any nation 
be truly great whose best men keep aloof 
from the national life and the recognized 
methods of national progress? Nowhere 
in the world is there more intelligence 
than in the best American men and 
women, but their wisdom does not cry 
aloud in the streets or utter its counsels 
to the newspapers read by the people. 
It is contented with an academic, exclusive 
coterie expression. 

Publicists and philosophers have all 
over the world declared and proved that 
the simple alteration in the mode of tak- 
ing votes which would give proportional 
representation would not only make the 
legislative body the true mirror of the 
people, but would stop at once and for- 
ever bageny A and corrupt influence, and 
deprive of their demoralizing power those 
great trading magnates who run the party 
machine in underhand ways for their own 
benefit. By the admission of what are 
known as “‘third parties” into the Legisla- 
ture, in proportion to their numbers in 
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each qousttenenty, these parties would 
moralize politics instead of as at present 
too often demoralizing them by offering 
their votes to the highest bidder. The most 
elaborate system of safeguard devised by 
the founders of this republic have been 
over-ridden and nullified by the irresist- 
ible might and the subtle craft of party. 


Miss Spence proceeded to describe the 
system of balloting which would result 
in proportional legislation at the close of 
which a ballot was taken in accordance 





‘routine of business was over and before 


taking up discussion, the secretary, Miss 
Anna Boomer, gave a vocal selection, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed. Topic 
for discussion, ‘‘Real Cause of Monetary 
Matters of the Present Time.” Mrs. Mira 
Hollister was the first speaker, followed 
by E. W. Hazard and others. Delegates 
elected to State convention, Mrs. Minnie 
Hazard; alternate, Mrs. Mira Hollister. 
Committee on representation of woman 





with her plan. It was very pleasing and 
instructive as illustrating the entire sim- 
plicity of this plan of balloting. The 
ticket used bore the names of fourteen 
prominent persons: Benjamin Harrison, 
William McKinley, John Sherman, Ben- 
jamin Butterworth, and Chauncey Depew, 
representing the Republican side of the 
ticket ; Grover Cleveland, John G. Carlisle, 
Thomas G. Sherman, Tom L. Johnson, 
Henry George, and John Z. White, the 
Democratic; General J. B. Weaver, the 
Populist, and Frances Willard, the Prohi- 
bition—fourteen in all. Six were to be 
elected. 

There were cast 128 votes. This number 
was divided by six, the number of candi- 
dates to be elected, the quotient showing 
the number of votes each candidate must 
have to be elected. The quotient in this 
case wastwenty-one. Each voter marked 
his ticket in this way: First choice figure 
one, second two, and so on until he had 
selected six of the candidates. The per- 
sons receiving the highest number of first 
votes were, Miss Willard, who received 
thirty-seven, and Henry George, who re- 
ceived twenty-one first votes, just enough 
to elect. The next in order were Harri- 
son, McKinley, Cleveland and Weaver. 
None of the latter received as high as 
twenty-one first votes, but by finding the 
second choice of each voter and applying 
it to the next highest candidate, and fol- 
lowing this throughout the balance of the 
list, the four last-named candidates were 
elected. The time taken to go through 
with this mock election and discover the 
results was remarkably short, and the 
ticket elected was representative of the 
membership of the congress. More than 
that, and this is the impor‘ant feature of 
it, each individual voter’s choice found 


expression. 
— +e 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer has been at Macki- 
nac Island since the adjournment of the 
Lady Board of Managers. The report 
that she had gone to Washington, D. C., 
is not true. 


Word has been received in Chicago from 
Miss Frances E. Willard, announcing her 
entire restoration to health. She will 
stay at Lucerne, Switzerland, until Oct. 1, 
when she will start for home. 

Fifty-three women have registered to 
vote for school committee in the little 
town of Cummington, Mass. ‘The large 
registration is principally due to Mrs. H. 
S. Nahmer, who aroused the interest of 
the other women. 

The white button work of the Hon. L. 
S. Coffin among railroad employees is 
progressing favorably. The white button 
is worn as an emblem of temperance, and 
since Mr. Coffin commenced distributing 
them, one year ago, 100,000 have been 
called for. 

Rev. Mr. Moore, of Noblesville, Ind., in 
a recent sermon said: ‘God made the 
earth in six days and then he rested; then 
he made man and rested again; then he 
made woman; and since that time neither 
God nor man has had a rest.””’ Whereupon 
a number of women in the congregation 
very properly withdrew to express their 
disapproval of the insult to their sex. 

‘Scott M. Farnum & Wife”’ are carriage 
repairers in Vermont. They have adopted 
a novel and effective method of advertis- 
ing by issuing photographs of their shop 
and its pleasant rural surroundings with 
the firm sign conspicuously displayed 
upon the building, while women and men 
are engaged in the work, and the wife with 
her baby in her arms is overseeing the 
workmen. An advertisement with a 
moral. 

Dr. Warner, owner of the great corset 
factory at Bridgeport, Conn., has provided 
for the feeding of his 1,600 female em- 
ployees,or as many of them as are destitute 
of homes and the means of support, dur- 
ing the running of his factory on half 
time. The meals are given at the Seaside 
Institute, which is near the factory, and 
is the home of hundreds of girls who are 
furnished with board at cost of the mate- 
rial. Six hundred other girls took advan- 
tage of Dr. Warner's generosity at dinner 
one day last week. The example of Dr. 
Warner has caused a number of wealthy 
women in the city to fit up their spare 
bedrooms for the use of the girls till the 
mills start again. 


suffrage cause at county fair, Mrs. Mary 
Coad and Mrs. Winona Tinsley. Owing 
to a number of members being away it 
was thought best to postpone meetings 
one month. 

A list of the occupations in which 
women are engaged in California is sug- 
gestive and interesting. They are to be 
found in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, machinery, files, tacks, nails, 
harness, paper and wooden boxes, type, 
wood cuts and printers’ supplies, tents, 
bags, umbrellas, valises and trunks, in 
japanning and tin work, gold polishing, 
in cotton mills, jute mills, soap and salt 
works, fruit canneries, hop fields, vine- 
yards and orchards ; women are butchers, 
market vendors, blacksmiths, farmers, 
straw hat makers, cigar makers, book- 
binders, compositors and proof-readers, 
press feeders, lithographers and engravers. 
They find employment, too, as clerks, 
cashiers, medical nurses, missionaries, 
photographers, retouchers and colorers, 
teachers, dentists, lawyers, doctors, mu- 
sicians, telegraph operators, type-setters, 
type-writers, stenographers, wood and 
metal engravers, canvassers, collectors, 
merchants. They are ministers, lecturers, 
dancers, athletes, acrobats, inventors, 
politicians and notaries public. But they 
are not yet voters. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JUPITER. 


A True Story. 





BY LETTIE 8. BIGELOW. 


**No, Jupiter, you cannot go,” and the 
words were spoken with an emphasis that 
would have carried conviction to the 
dullest comprehension. 
| There is something so incongruous 
| between a lady’s calling outfit and a big 
| dog! A lace dress, and gloves the color 
| of an evening primrose, do not in the 
least comport with his shabby coat, no 
matter if the sun does ‘‘alchemize its dull- 
ness until his silken curls flash all over 
into gold.”” And so Jupiter was given 
permission to stretch himself at full 
length upon his rug all that August after- 
noon, an indulgence, it was plain to see, 
which he did not hail with entire satis- 
faction. In token of his disapproval, he 
at once dropped his tail, according to in- 
variable custom, and beat a very mourn- 
ful retreat. Had he been a pretty Skye- 
terrier, or one of those soft balls of fluff 
running on fashionable avenues at the 





rendered, but there he was, a big shep- 
herd’s dog, ridiculously awkward, and 
with the look of having been defrauded of 
his rights in the way of fair proportions. 

Jupiter has never been exposed to the 
danger of being wrought in worsted, or 
immortalized upon canvas; neither is he 
in constant jeopardy of street pirates, as 
are the well-favored and dapper little 
dogs. 

He is of a deep chrome yellow and 
white, the colors so disposed that his 
back might well serve for a map of the 
British Isles. But what wonderful brown 
eyes! These furnish the amende honorable 
for all physical shortcomings. Who can 
look into their clear, honest depths and 
not read the immortality of the brute crea- 
tion? In their expression he has snatched 
a grace beyond the reach of art. Some- 
times they hold such a world of pathos as 
would melt a whole Draconian code of 
laws; again, such a look of abstraction as 
only wise Solons have the unchallenged 
right to wear. 

His conduct has been for the most part 
irreproachable; only occasionally has he 
lapsed into positive indecorum. The 
scampish element in his nature will assert 
itself at sight of a cat, no matter in how 
unexceptionable a manner kitty comports 
herself. He may be sleeping like'a top, but 
if a pussy-cat passes within a stone’s 
throw, he is upon his feet in an instant, 
in hot-headed pursuit, and as nimble- 
footed as a deer. A dismantled scree. 
door has on two occasions shown how 
deeply his soul could be stirred by the 
appearance of his feline foe, while a lit- 
tle bill for mending a broken window- 
light has given further evidence of his 
intensity of feeling and vehemence of 
purpose. It may be that a little stirring 
of these recollections hastened the deci- 
sion to leave him at home. So with an 





The Political Equality Club of Hull,Ia., 
met at the home of the president, Mrs. | 
Gertrude Wilson, with twelve members | 
and two visitors present. After the regular | 


extra pat, and that stereotyped parting 
charge, ‘Be a good dog, Jupiter,” I left 
him to the solitude which Milton pro- 
nounces as sometimes ‘‘best society.” 


end of a silver chain, I might have sur- 





A cloud looking like an inverted ship, 
and quickly changing to a cherub with 
wings a little askew, gave to the western 
sky a hint of rain; but even a silk um- 
brella, no matter how ornate the handle, 
is an incumbrance on an August after- 
noon. Better a possible misadventure 
than a certain, actual bother. So I 
thought, as I went forth with neither 
waterproof nor umbrella. 

We need no whip and spur to speed the 
moments when a pleasant call is weaving | 
its spell over us. Swifter than an arrow’s 
flight they passed, the cherub meanwhile 
assuming such colossal proportions that 
it might have furnished ample material 
for a hundred. And—yes, there was no 
mistake—it was raining! 

“Oh, dear! Whata pity! To think of 
being caught out in the rain without an 
umbrella!’ Such was the plaint of my 
despair, as the big drops beat mercilessly 
against the window. 

‘Hope, ever on a radiant wing,” is 
subject to modification. This time it 
came on four feet; for as I looked out of 
the window, there was Jupiter, with an 
umbrella in his mouth, waiting for me, as 
true and brave a knight as any “‘girt with 
trusty sword and spur.’’ There was a 
rush for the door, and it was currently 
reported that a pair of arms, ending in 
two primrose gloves, were thrown around 
him in a loving embrace, and—most 
astonishing of all—that some one did 
actually kiss him! Be that as it may, I 
know that a hundred Skye-terriers, in all 
the glory of blue ribbons and jeweled 
collars, would not have approximated to 
the value of that one big dog, as he stood 
there wagging his tail, in token of the 
loving appreciation he had read in my 
eyes. How proudly we walked down the 
avenue together, and if he did sometimes 
approach perilously near my dress—that 
one vulnerable puint—I made no protest. 
It need hardly be said that the most 
succulent morsels the house afforded were 
placed at his disposal that night. 

Afterwards, from an interested observer 
of the scene, I gained full particulars. 
With the first appearance of rain, Jupiter 
got up, shook himself, and walked about 
uneasily. Then, with the air of one who 
has a mission to perform, he started out. 
Trotting across the avenue, he walked up 
the steps of a neighbor’s veranda, and 
appropriated an umbrella standing beside 
the door, with as little regard for the dis- 
tinction between meum and tuum as the 
most accomplished footpad could have 
shown. Having done this, and with an 
innocence which no Dick Turpin could 
possibly have simulated, he started on the 
trail, never pausing or stopping to ex- 
change greetings with his fellows, until 
he stood before the door of my friend’s 
house. Who can doubt that dogs are 
endowed with reasoning faculties? 

Jupiter is still held in high esteem as a 
member of our household, and I almost 
regard as a personal affront any intima- 
tion that he is not just as handsome as 
he can be. I call him my knight of the 
nineteenth century, ‘‘Speaking in deeds, 
and deedless in his tongue.” 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*We shall go,” said a speaker, attempt- 
ing to quote ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘‘to that land 
whence no traveller’s bones ever return.” 


Sometimes a man is justified in feeling 
that the ‘‘*most unkindest cut of all” ap- 
lies to the picture of him that appeared 
n the newspaper.— Washington Star. 





Old Farmer (tending threshing-machine 
to ot me for a job)—Ever done any 
thrashing? Applicant (modestly)—I am 
the father of seventeen children, sir. 


Desperate Passenger (for the eleventh 
time)—Captain, there isn’t any danger of 
the vessel going to the bottom, is there? 

, Captain (exasperated )—I am afraid not, 
sir. 





Mrs. McCarthy—Yer wages is twinty 
cints short this wake, Moike. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy—Yis, Mary Ann. We had an ex- 
plosion on Toosday, an’ th’ foorman | 
docked me fur the time Oi wuz in th’ air. | 


Brown (to Black, who is preparing fora | 
continental trip)—How do you get on) 
with your language, old fellow! 

Black—Capitally. Why. I’ve got so| 
now | can think in French? 

Brown—Well, that’s a blessing, for it’s 
more than you could ever do in English. 


‘*This is a queer town this Boston,” said 
an old country gentleman, who arrived 
from aremote rural district for a visit to | 
a friend in Roxbury. ‘“l had to pay | 
twenty-five cents down town for a little | 
dish of white ice-cream; and then I rode | 
miles and miles on one of the new fangled 
cars for five cents. I gave the man fifty | 
cents, and I shouldn’t have thought any- | 
thing of it if I'd got back no change at all. | 
It was worth fifty cents just to hitch up 
to go so far. Only five cents for all that 
ride, and twenty-five cents for two spoon- 
fuls of white ice-cream! Queer town, 
this !”— Boston Transcript. 





Do you read the testimonials published 
in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla? They 
are thoroughly reliable and worthy your 
confidence. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 


for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—rFOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 











Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PAbs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a, peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A”’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 








in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers ot Liberal Literature 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Good Company Series, 


Issued monthly. Annual subscription, $5.00 
(12 numbers). Single numbers, 50 cents. Ex- 
cept No. 31. 





No. 32. Third Hand High. By W. M. Murdock. 
No. 31. White Slaves. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Extra number. Price, 60 cents. 
No. a, Bet Angels Quite. By Nathan Haskell 
ole. 


No. 29. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. 
No. 28. Paula Ferris. By Mary Farley Sanbern. 


No. 27. Larry (The $2,000.00 Prize Story.) By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 


No. 26. Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 


No. 25. Simplicity and Fascination. By Anne 
Beale. : 


No. 24. Mostly Marjorie Day. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. 


No. 23. Her Friend’s Lover. By Sophie May. 
No. 22. A Missing Man. By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


No. 21. Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
M. Dougias. 


No. 20. Dora Darling. By Jane G. Austin. 


No. 19. It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley 
Sanborn. 
No. 18. Onoqua. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 


No. 17. Tatters. By Beulah. (With Portrait.) 

No. 16. Peculiar. A Hero of the Great Rebel- 
lion. By Epes Sargent. 

No. 15. Dreams of the Dead. By Edward 8. 
Huntington. 

No. 14. His Marriage Vow. 
Corbin. 

No. 13. Augustus Jones, Jr. The Little Brother 
and other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 

No. 12. Osborne of Arrochar. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

No. 11. Coupon Bonds and other Stories. By 
J. T. Trowbridge. 


No. 10. Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley 


By Caroline F. 


Sanborn. 

No. 9. Which Wins? A Story of Social Con- 
ditions. By Mary H. Ford. 

No. 8. If She Will She Will. By Mary A. 
Denison. 

No. 7. Sardia. A Story of Love. By Cora 
Linn Daniels. 

No. 6. Life and Time of Jesus. By James 


Freeman Clarke. 
No. 5. Three Scouts. By. J. T. Trowbridge. 
No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge 
No. 3. Three Millions! or, The Way of the 
World. By William T. Adams. (Oliver 
Optic. ) 
No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 


No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil. By 
Phineas. 





Any of the above sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 
10 MILK STREET BOSTON, 
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Toukists 
CONCORD, MASS,, 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.06 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 














Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
| “Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


| Prof. UBERT’S 
MacviNa CREAM 
Bmore iceman nn ete, 


ing al 
plexion to its i 


tly restoring the com- 

freshness. For sale at or 

Malvina 1cHTHYO U'Soas| Prof.i. Aubert 
2 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 0. 








The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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inhabitants of each one’s locality, giving 


The W “teed | te individual aid, and helpi “s 
The Woman's Journal. | ing ndividual a and so helping the 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT WESTFIELD. 


A woman suffrage meeting will be held in 
Westfield, under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on Monday 
evening, Oct. 2, at 7.30 o’clock, in the Opera 
House. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Henry B. 
Blackwell will be the speakers. The public are 
cordially invited to attend. 

Lucy Stone, President. 

Aveusta O. Cueney, Secretary. 





— ~SGe - — 
WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Muckwonago, commencing October 3, 1893, and 
continuing three days. Good speakers from 
abroad are expected, and a full programme will 
be published later. Jennie W. LAMBERSON, 

Ch. Ex. Com. 





a 
N.E. MID-YEAR SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A mid-year convention of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at 
Burlington, Vt., October 5 and 6, 1893, com- 
mencing Thursday evening, October 5. An 
interesting and profitable convention is expected. 

In addition to the following list of good speak- 
ers, Hon. Henry Ballard and O. P. Ray, Esq., 
of Burlington, W. I. Stafford, Esq., of St. Johns- 
bury, Elizabeth Colley, A.M., of Waterbury 
Center, and other Vermont speakers, the conven- 
tion will be favored with addresses by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackweil, of Boston, and by New 
England’s gifted daughter, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all 
officers and members of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association and other friends 
of the cause to be present. 

In response to an invitation from the W. C. 
T. U., of Rutland, Vt., Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, will hold a 
woman suffrage meeting at Rutland, on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 4. 

Jvt1a Warp Howe, President. 
Laura Moore, Cor Secretary. 

©. A. Cuenegy, Mass. Rec. Secretary. 
Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer. 
AMANDA M. Loveee, Auditor. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 


One of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant of the congresses held at Chicago is 
the World’s Parliament of Religions which 
assembled this week. On the platform 
sat, side by side, Buddhists, Brahmins, the 
followers of Confucius, Jews, Deists from 
Calcutta, with representatives of all Chris- 
tendom, each one there to explain his 
faith and state what it has done for man- 
kind. Not least noteworthy is the fact 
that among those who gave the addresses 
of welcome was.Rev. Augusta Chapin, and 
among those who responded was Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant, and that during the 
seventeen days’ sessions, each day women 
will have part in the exercises. Behold 
the change in public sentiment! The one 
thing to regret in this congress is that so 
many of the different representatives of 
these religions will have to speak in lan- 
guages which the others do not under- 
stand. L. 8. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA SUFFERERS. 


St. HELENA ISLAND, S. C., SEPT. 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You have learned of the terrible calam- 
ity that has destroyed our beautiful Sea 
Islands. No tongue can tell, nor pen 
describe, the utter desolation that sur- 
rounds those who survive. 

August 27, 1893, was a night of terror 
to thousands, and in the morning ruined 
homes, ruined crops, ruined lands greeted 
our eyes. The colored people will soon 
be without food, and pestilence threatens 
us all. The fields are covered with salt 
water, and the heavy rains that have fol- 
lowed are making it already sour. The 
earth is so saturated with water that the 
dead cannot be properly buried. Birds, 
snakes, animals of all kinds are destroyed, 
either by the fury of the wind or by salt 
water; bridges are swept away; roads 
impassable; boats broken, or miles away 
from their anchorage. 

The negro cannot see that what is good 
for others is good for himself, and will 
not repair roads and bridges or drain the 
land without pay. The country is too 
poor and the amount of work too enor- 
mous to do it now. 

That the Sea Islands will receive aid in 
time there is no doubt; but the white 
people of St. Helena Island, who are very 
few, have conceived the thought of solicit- 





to those who are wholly destitute, to the 
sick and the aged, but finding employ- 
ment for the able-bodied in clearing the 
roads, repairing bridges, and draining the 
land, and paying them for so doing. If 
you will use your influence in raising a 
small sum, I promise you it shall be wisely 
expended. Myself and my husband have 
lived here since the war, and are well 
known in Beaufort and this locality. Mrs. 
Abby Christensen, who often visits your 
office, is our old and tried friend. W.H. 
Lockwood, president of the bank of Beau- 
fort, will give you any information 
desired. Provisions sent to Capt. R. Ward, 
by Boston & Savannah steamer, to steam- 
er Bessie, care of J. J. Dale & Co., St. 
Helena Island, will reach us. 
Mrs. R. A. WARD. 

Frogmore, S. C. 

— -——_ _~@o— 
SARAH H. sOUTHWICK. 

The few survivors of the little body of 
men and women who carried the anti- 
slavery standard in the crucial years from 
1828 to 1838 are often amused by hearing 
free soilers and Republicans affirm that 
they were “original abolitionists.” Such 
forgetfulness of facts is effectively re- 
buked by the “Reminiscences of Early 
Anti-Slavery Days,” by Sarah H. South- 
wick, just privately printed. 

As the survivors of these earlier years 
of the antislavery conflict grow fewer, 
the value of their reminiscences increases. 
The moral movement preceded the politi- 
cal one. It was less noisy, but far more 
intense. Profoundly unselfish and relig- 
ious, no personal ambitions, no sectional 
hatreds, no political motives colored or 
impaired its passionate humanitarianism. 
The love of God and man that drove the 
Grimké sisters and Birney and Brisbane 
from home and friends and State, that 
stirred Garrison and Lundy and Whittier 
and Sewall and Gerritt Smith, Mary Grew 
and Tappan and Leavitt and Lovejoy to 
lives of heroic self-sacrifice, that forced 
Weld to abandon orthodoxy and Maria 
Weston Chapman and Harriet Martineau 
to exchange assured position for social 
ostracism, and later on enlisted aspiring 
Abby Kelley and fastidious James Russell 
Lowell, exclusive Edmund Quincy and 
scholarly Wendell Phillips, was as genuine 
and profound as ever sent Christian mar- 
tyrs to the stake. There is danger that 
the formative decade which preceded 1840 
may be overlooked; yet it was that very 
decade which gave tone to all that fol- 
lowed. 

Sarah H. Southwick was in and of the 
movement from the beginning. She 
says: 

I was born in North Vassalboro in 
Maine, in 1821. Consequently, when the 
first number of the Liberator was issued 
in 1831, I was ten years old. My father 
subscribed for it from the beginning, and 
I well remember seeing one of the early 
copies, with the slave auction as the 
heading, and my mother explaining it to 
my sisters and myself. My father, 
Joseph Southwick, was one of the dele- 

ates from Maine to the convention in 
Philadelphia which formed the American 
Antislavery Society in December, 1833, 
and I remember sitting before the fire by 
the Franklin stove, in our sitting-room, 
one evening, when my mother read to us 
a letter from my father, and explained 
what he had gone for. 

The N. Y. Nation gives the following 
appreciative notice of the book: 

A thin volume of ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Early Antislavery Days,’’ privately 
printed at the Riverside Press, is from the 

en of Miss Sarah H. Southwick, a mem- 

r of a prosperous Quaker family and 
connection, which were of the greatest 
service to the editor of the Liberator and 
to the abolition cause. The writer says 
none too much of the Southwicks and 
Winslows, and aims chiefly to supplement 
larger narratives of the events which 
came under her observation with small 
details and personal impressions. But 
Miss Southwick was really almost omni- 
present for the great occasions, being in 
the very midst of the Boston mob of 1835, 
py 5 J Wendell Phillips rebuke Austin 
at the Lovejoy meeting in Faneuil Hall in 
1837, being among the mobbed audience 
at Pennsylvania Hall in 1838 and witness- 
ing. the subsequent destruction of that 
building, attending the meeting of the 
American Antislavery Society in New 
York in 1840 at which the great schism 
took place, being present at Frederick 
Douglass’s début at Nantucket, etc. Her 
Boston home was a refuge for George 
Thompson in his deadly peril in 1835, 
and she once had the rare privilege of 
hearing that consummate orator repeat a 
speech of Edward Everett, just listened 
to, ‘‘nearly word for word, imitating him 
by voice and gesture.” Her testimony to 
Thompson’s charm of manner, in public 
and private, accords with the traditions. 
Very just, also, are Miss Southwick’s ap- 

reciations of Mrs. Chapman and the 

eston sisters. The simple narrative, 
which is quaintly illustrated with fac- 
similes of antislavery symbols and docu- 
ments, is instinct with humanity and 
breeding, and no memoir has appeared 
better calculated to stimulate curiosity 
as to the epoch and the reformers to 
which it relates, or to propitiate the 
prejudiced. For this reason it is a pity 
that the edition is limited, and not for 
general circulation; but some copies, we 





may hope, will find their way into public 
libraries. 

Mrs. Southwick’s views were inborn, 
for her father was a coadjutor of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, and her grandfather was 
known fifty years before her birth as the 
friend of fugitive slaves. Her Quaker 
ancestry was antislavery always. In 
1834 Miss Southwick’s family moved to 
South Danvers and then to Boston, where 
she soon became active in the Female 
Antislavery Society. henceforth she 
was devoted to the cause. Her recollec- 
tions of William Lloyd Garrison and 
George Thompson and the Boston mob, 
of the meeting in the stable, of Sarah 
and Angelina Grimké, of Wendell Phil- 
lips and Pennsylvania Hall, of Frederick 
Douglass and Mrs. Chapman are extremely 
interesting. She says, in conclusion: 

Sometimes, when | hear Mr. Garrison 
named with reverence and the abolition- 
ists spoken of with admiration, my mind 
goes back fifty years, and I wonder if I 
can be living in the same community and 
country where Mr. Garrison was regarded 
with contumely and shunned as a fanatic, 
and where abolitionists were excluded 
from — society. . . . To Mr. Gar- 
rison the change in public opinion must 
have seemed nothing less than miracu- 
lous. “It is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 

Having lived to see slavery overthrown, 
Miss Southwick has identified herself ever 
since with the woman suffrage movement, 
and for twenty-five years has been the 
soul of the Snffrage League of Wellesley 
Hills, in the town where she resides. 

H. B. B. 


~~ 
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WORKING WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 

In her paper read before the New Cen- 
tury Guild of Philadelphia, Miss Turner 
continued her objections to equal suffrage, 
as follows: 

A further claim is that women’s condi- 
tion in the labor world would be improved, 
but we fail to see the force of such rea- 
soning. It will be many a day (if it ever 
dawn) when employers will choose women 
for employees in preference to men at the 
same rate of compensation. 

In Wyoming, where women vote, there 
has been for years a law forbidding dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay 
for any kind of labor, where the work 
done is the same. There is no complaint 
that in consequence women are unable to 
find work. My impression is, however, 
that equal suffrage will improve the con- 
dition of working women, not so much 
by direct legislation as by bringing about 
a gradual change in the way women are 
regarded by others, and in which they 
regard themselves; and by leading to an 
improvement in women’s business train- 
ing. It is the mass of untrained or half- 
trained women now thrown upon the 
labor market that are largely the cause of 
starvation wages. Another cause is the 
ingrained feeling that a woman is essen- 
tially an inferior creature and cannot be 
worth an equal price. 

Miss Turner continues : 

Some one says that women will be 
more generally the employers under equal 
suffrage. Ask working women if they 
will like this condition of things—if the 
are to be the ee they will tell 
~~ (almost without exception) it has 

n their experience that invariably a 
woman makes a much harder, more exact- 
ing employer than men. It is well known 
that if a man wishes to exact to the 
utmost from his women employees, he 
a a woman incommand. There is a 

eplorable lack of confidence amongst 
women for women, in and out of the busi- 
ness world; and the ever-present vein of 
jealousy mars the picture which the 
woman suffragist would draw. 

I think this picture is considerably over- 
drawn. So far as there is any foundation 
for it in fact, the inferior position and 
training of women are directly responsi- 
ble for it. Prof. Bryce says: “‘It is an 
old remark that the faults of subject races 
come out worst when they are put in 
power over their fellows.” Anything 
that tends to broaden women’s minds and 
teach them business habits will make them 
pleasanter to deal with, whether as em- 
ployers or employed. 

Miss Turner continues : 

Labor will always be governed by sup- 
ply and demand; if the supply be greater 
than the demand, wages will decline, and 
vice versa. This is not peculiar to the 
world of working women, but applies to 
a men also, as will be admitted by 
all. 

That is true; but supply and demand 
are largely affected by fashion and preju- 
dice. Some years ago, when the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL was doing its own printing, it 
had among its type-setters a bright, intel- 
ligent young lady, earning the money to 
take her to Boston University, from 
which she has since graduated with 
honor. One day two gaunt and ragged 
young men came along and asked for 
work as type-setters. They got it, partly 
out of pity for their forlorn appearance. 
They were satisfied with the wages till 
they learned that the young lady was paid 
at the same rate by the piece as them- 
selves. They immediately threw up their 
situations and left. It wounded their dig- 








nity to receive no more pay than a woman. 
Again, Mrs. Eliza Sprout Turner tells of 
a Philadelphia merchant, whose type- 
writer—an exceptionally accomplished 
and expert young woman—asked to have 
her pay increased to the same salary a 
man would have received. Her employer 
promptly dismissed her, declaring that it | 
was insolent and presumptuous for a | 
woman to expect such wages. He then | 
engaged, at a salary considerably higher | 
than he had paid her, a young man whom | 
he acknowledged to be less expert than 
she. He paid a higher price for an infe- 
rior article, rather than outrage his sense 
of the fitness of things. These are extreme 
cases; but they illustrate a widespread 
feeling. 

When fashion and prejudice do not step 
in to modify the normal operation of the 
law of supply and demand, people will 
take the best thing they can get for the 
price they are willing to pay. But there 
is no demand, for instance, for a bonnet 
of last year’s fashion. It may be prettier, 
may shade the eyes better, and be made 
of materials intrinsically more valuable 
than a bonnet in the latest style, but no 
one will pay half as much for it. They 
prefer to give a higher price for an infe- 
rior article. Our women’s colleges and 
co-educational colleges turn out every 
year a multitude of graduates, including 
many young women of marked ability. 
How many of these have secured posi- 
tions as college professors? Young men 
of far less ability are chosen for such 
positions every year, while the most 
gifted women are passed by. Ninety-nine 
college faculties out of a hundred prefer 
a mediocre young man to a superior young 
woman, because it is the fashion for col- 
lege professors to be men. They are will- 
ing to pay a higher price for an inferior 
article. The principle is the same as in 
the case of the bonnet. 

In many Western cities, women act as 
principals of grammar and high schools, 
and give entire satisfaction. In Boston, 
women are not even allowed to be exam- 
ined for these positions, which are reserved 
for men. Yet the problems of education 
are no more difficult, and pupils are no 
harder to deal with, on the seaboard than 
in the interior. Why, then, are women 
excluded? The principle again is the 
same as that of the bonnet. 

There is always a need for good doc- 
tors; yet the earliest women physicians 
almost starved to death before they could 
get any patients. Fashion and prejudice 
were against women doctors. And this 
same irrational fashion and prejudice, 
coupled with the rooted idea of women’s 
inferiority, have a vast deal to do with 
women’s poor wages. 

Intelligent working men have found 
this out, and it is noteworthy that the 
Labor Unions are almost all in favor of 
equal suffrage for women. A. S. B. 
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MRS. CHAPMAN IN COLORADO. 





Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman says, in a 
private letter from Denver, Col., dated 
Sept. 5: 


You will want to hear an early word 
from me. As I probably cannot write 

ain for a week or more, on account of 
the press of work, I write now. 

Of course I have not had much oppor- 
tunity yet for observation, but am 
amazed at the hopefulness of the outlook. 
There is positively no expressed opposi- 
tion in Denver. It seems this is the best 
organized trade union city in the United 
States, and everyone has declared for us. 
Last evening we had a meeting attended 
by about fifteen hundred people, and with 
more men in it than in any meeting [ 
have ever addressed. It was enthusiastic, 
and the press is cordial this morning, 
except one paper. So I think there isa 
fair prospect that we may win. There 
will be quiet personal work done here in 
Denver until the last week, when we 
shall have four meetings a night, and 
make things lively. When I know how 
things are over the State, I will write 
again. The question of raising money 
for campaign expenses is still a doubtful 
one. The people are in financial distress. 
I can tell better in a little time. I have 
told the committee here they must try to 
— $500 for use the last week in hall 
rent. 

The committee has —e | its members 
three men who represent the three par- 
ari Sagem Democrats and Popu- 
lists. e@ women are level-headed, in- 
telligent, and hard workers. Believe me, 
the outlook is far more hopeful than it 
ever was in South Dakota. Express to 
Mrs. Stone my best wishes. Judge Bel- 
ford here, who will speak for us and is a 
brilliant man, was converted by Mrs. 
Stone many years ago. So the seed 
grows and bears its fruit. 

CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN. 


_—_ +> 
COMPLETE THE KANSAS ENROLMENT. 


The following appeal is addressed to 
our Kansas readers : 

To Kansas Suffragists : 

The blank reports for auxiliaries, with 
marked copy of the constitution, have 
been sent to every known Equal Suffrage 
Association in Kansas. Should there be 
any new societies that have not reported 
to me, let them do so at once, and I will 











gladly furnish them with the necessary 
blanks and constitutions. 
ELIZABETH F. Hopkins, 
Cor. Sec. K. E. 8. A. 
237 South Santa Fee Avenue, Salina, Kan. 
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THE COLORADO CAMPAIGN. 


DENVER, COLO., SEPT. 9, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman addressed a 
Labor Day suffrage rally at Coliseum 
Hall, Sept. 4. She had an audience of 1,500 
people, who responded to her lecture with 
the greatest enthusiasm,and many friends 
were made. On Tuesday, Sept. 5, she 
met many ladies belonging to women’s 
clubs, lodges, etc.,at the residence of Mrs. 
A. C. Fish. She addressed them upon 
campaign work and what they could do 
to help it along. The results are wide- 
spread, and many earnest women are al- 
ready organizing and canvassing in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, as a result of that 
reception. 

Mrs. Chapman addressed an enthusias- 
tic audience at Littleton, Sept. 6, and met 
a very large one at Rocky Ford on 
‘‘Watermelon Day,” where she was sup- 
ported in her work by several of the sen- 
ators and representatives who voted for 
our bill last winter. 

A large league was formed at Leadville, 
this week. A mass meeting was called at 
Durango for the purpose of organizing a 
league; one was formed at Villa Park on 
Sept. 8, and in general the women of Col- 
orado are waking up very fast to the 
realities of the campaign. We have many 
calls for Mrs. Chapman outside the route 
that has been laid out for her, and could 
keep another speaker busy. Our friends 
East do not fully realize that suffrage is 
very possible in Colorado, and that, if suc- 
cessful,the influence of Colorado’sexample 
on other States will be great. They should 
come to our rescue, and make the big 
battle of 1893 right here. It is the oppor- 
tunity of the century for a signal victory. 
But it has caught us in a financial panic, 
and with no funds to speak of. To make 
our work effective, and get a larger major- 
ity, we ought to have an organizer and 
another speaker in the field. As it is, we 
shall do the best we can, and trust to west- 
ern ‘‘hustle” and the fidelity of our friends, 
to get there. H. M. R. 

ee 


MICHIGAN FRANCHISE LEAGUES, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The women of Michigan are beginning to 
organize municipal franchise leagues for 
the promotion of knowledge regarding mu- 
nicipal matters, and for the prosecution of 
active work under our municipal franchise 
law. 

The writer, having been appointed State 
organizer for the Michigan Equal Suftrage 
Association, called a woman’s mass meet- 
ing in Muskegon on Sept. 7, which was 
well attended by men as well as women. 
Many citizens expressed hearty apprecia- 
tion of the new law. A city committee 
was elected, with Jennie M. Dobson, M.D., 
as chairman, and Georgia Fay Merrill as 
secretary. The committee will organize 
the women of the eight wards of the city 
into ward leagues. 

Already there are many calls from cities 
and villages for an organizer, as the new 
voters desire to fit themselves to cast an 
intelligent and helpful ballot. Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, and Bay City are perfect- 
ing thorough organizations. 

Mary L. Dor, 
State Organizer. 
—_——~or—_____ 


GRAND RAPIDS WOMEN ELECTED. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., 
SEPT. 9, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our election for members of the Board 
of Education occurred on Sept. 5, result- 
ing in the choice of two of the four 
women who were nominated. Dr. N. 
Louise Andrus was re-elected by every 
vote from her ward except two. Her 
work on the Board has been most accept- 
able. Mrs. R. L. Andrews was elected 
from the fourth ward in place of an admi- 
rable trustee, Mr. G. W. Thompson, whose 
business affairs would not admit of ac- 
cepting a re-election. Mrs. Andrus is a 
sister of Miss Agnes McIntire, assistant 
superintendent of the public schools of 
the city. All of the members of the entire 
twelve wards who would accept nomina- 
tions were elected, except one. Much 
interest was shown, but no woman’s bal- 
lot was challenged. An important session 
was held this afternoon by the Central 
Committee, which was created at the re- 
cent woman’s mass meetings. A Munic- 
ipal Franchise League was organized, a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted, 
and a plan of study was outlined and 
adopted. Mrs. Mary L. Doe, State Organ- 
izer of these municipal franchise leagues, 
was present. During the week coming, 
she will organize a league in each ward of 
the city. The constitution, by-laws, and 
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O’er road we may know not, 

To end we must fear not, 

Guide us, @ Mighty One! 
March with us, heroes! 





You that hold the world, 
Uphold me! 

You that hght the sun, 
Make me see! 

Bear with me my sorrow ; 

Help me wait the morrow 
Patiently. 


—---_ +e —— 


SPEED THEE WELL. 


BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


Speed thee well, noble soul, gallant heart, 
Who unscared goest forth to the strife! 
Speed thee well, wheresoever thou art 
In the ranks of the battle of life, 


Who dost battle for good to the death 
In that battle which never shall cease, 

And whose truth, long as falsehood hath breath, 
Will not parley with falsehood for peace! 


Who aloud, though unheard, criest No, 
When earth’s clamorous Yes doth assent 
To the evil that’s easy to do 
In a world that’s with evil content. 


Oh, the infinite effort that seems 
But 1n infinite failure to finish! 

Man’s belief in the good that he dreams, 
Must each fact he awakes to diminish ? 


God forbid! Whom thank thou for whatever 
Of evil remains—understeod 

As good cause for continued endeavor 
In the battle ’twixt Evil and Good. 


Heed not what may be gained or be lost 

In that battle. Whatever the odds, 
Fight it out, never counting the cost; 

Man’s the deed is, the consequence God’s. 


No man’s labor for good is in vain, 

Though he win not the crown but the cross. 
Every wish for man’s good is a gain; 

Every doubt of man’s gain is a loss. 


Not the price that we bargain to pay, 
But the price that she sets on herself, 

Is the value of Truth. Who can weigh 
What the weight of her worth is in pelf? 


Men were fashioned to love and to know, 
And in knowledge and love are the goals 

Of man’s course, though its speed be but slow; 
In our patience possess we our souls. 


For whate’er God hath made for man’s good 
He hath granted man means to attain ; 

Say thou therefore ‘I will,’’ not ‘‘I would,” 
Undeterred by the coward’s disdain. 


All unblest would our fate be, indeed, 
If yet all that can bless it were ended, 
And we had but to write and to read 
Of the deeds which the great buried men did! 


Did they plant? What they planted, we grow. 
Every grain shall be ground into bread. 
Every virtue that’s in us we owe 
To the unborn no less than the dead. 


God be thanked that the dead have left still 
Good undone, for the living to do— 

Still some aim for the heart and the will 
And the sou! of a man to pursue! 


And thank God for the foes that remain, 
If they hearten us, friend, for the fight; 

And the mercy that grants to man’s gain 
Yet a new gain forever in sight! 


Forth! Rejoice in the good that God gives 
By the hand of beneficent ill, 
And be glad that He leaves to our lives 
Means to make them heroical still! 
+e 


THE TEARS OF ARAXES. 





(The following poem was written by the Armenian 
poet and patriot, Raphael Patkanian, one of the 
leaders of the revival of liverature among his people. 
It issung throughout Armenia as an expression of the 
sorrow of that nation, down-trodden by Turks, Rus- 
sians, and Persians. The Arax, or Araxes, is the 
sacred river of that country. It is one of the four 
rivers that ran through Paradise. | 

I walk by Mother Arax 
With faltering steps and slow, 
And memories of past ages 
Seek in the waters’ flow. 


But they run dark and turbid, 
And beat upon the shore 

In grief and bitter sorrow, 
Lamenting evermore. 


‘*Araxes! with the fishes 
Why dost not dance in glee? 
The sea is still far distant, 
Yet thou art sad, like me. 


‘From thy proud eyes, O Mother, 
Why do the tears downpour? 

Why dost thou run so swiftly 
Past thy familiar shore? 


‘*Make not thy current turbid: 
Flow calm and joyously. 

Thy youth is short, fair river; 
Thou soon wilt reach the sea. 


‘*Let sweet rose-hedges brighten 
Thy hospitable shore, 

And nightingales among them 
Till morn their music pour. 


**Let ever-verdant willows 
Lave in thy waves their feet, 
And with their bending branches 
Refresh the noonday heat. 


‘Let shepherds on thy margin 
Walk singing, without fear; 
Let lambs and kids seek freely 
Thy waters cool and clear.’’ 


Araxes swelled her current, 
Tossed high her foaming tide, 
And in a voice of thunder 
Thus from her depths replied : 


“Rash, thoughtless youth, why com’st thou 
My age-long sleep to break, 

And memories of my myriad griefs 
Within my breast to wake? 


‘*When hast thou seen a widow, 
After her true-love died, 

From head to foot resplendent 
With ornaments of pride? 


“For whom should I adorn me? 
Whose eyes shall I delight ? 

The stranger hordes that tread my banks 
Are hateful in my sight. 


‘““My kindred stream, impetuous Kur, 
Is widowed, like to me, 

But bows beneath the tyrant’s yoke, 
And wears it slavishly. 


‘But I, who am Armenian, 
My own Armenians know; 

I want no stranger bridegroom ; 
A widowed stream I flow. 


“Once I, too, moved in splendor, 
Adorned, as is a bride, 

With myriad precious jewels, 
My smiling banks beside. 


‘*My waves were pure and limpid, 
And curled in rippling play ; 

The morning star within them 
Was mirrored till the day. 


‘What from that time remaineth ? 
All, all has passed away. 

Which of my prosperous cities 
Stands near my waves to-day? 


‘Mount Ararat doth pour me, 
As with a mother’s care, 

From out her sacred bosom 
Pure water, cool and fair 


“Shall I her holy bounty 
To hated aliens fling? 

Shall strangers’ fields be watered 
From good Saint Jacob's spring ? 


“For filthy Turk or Persian 
Shall I my waters pour, 

That they may heathen rites perform 
Upon my very shore, 


‘While my own sons, defenceless, 
Are exiled from their home, 

And, faint with thirst and hunger, 
In distant countries roam ? 


‘*My own Armenians wander 
In banishment and dread ; 

A godless, barbarous people 
Is with me in their stead. 


“Shall I my hospitable shores 
Adorn in festive guise 

For them, or gladden with fair looks 
Their wild and evil eyes? 


“Still, while my sons are exiled, 
Shall I de sad, as now. 

This is my heart's deep utterance, 
My true and holy vow.” 


No more spake Mother Arax ; 
She foamed up mightily, 
And, coiling like a serpent, 
Wound sorrowing toward the sea. 
—Christian Register. 


LS 


A BRAVE KENTUCKY GIRL. 





A True Story. 





BY WILLIAM HOMER PAGE. 


Outside, the soft rustle of the breeze 
through the forest leaves; the twittering 
of innumerable birds; the whirr and chirp 
and buzz of myriads of insects; the hot, 
yellow sunshine on the grass, and over all 
the blue, blue sky, without a fleck or 
cloud. Inside, the rustle of book leaves, 
the ceaseless buzz of the school-room, 
through which the firm voice of the teach- 
er breaks pleasantly now and then; the 
sunshine on the floor, the little hot faces 
with beads of perspiration on white brows; 
the bare, dusky, sun-browned feet swing- 


both outside and inside, the scintillating, 
scorching, shivering heat of a perfect day 
in midsummer. 

Suddenly a voice rings through the 
room high and sharp, with a note of terror 
in it: 

‘*Oh, Miss Fannie, look at that dog!” 

Fannie Leslie, the young Kentucky 
teacher, raises her eyes absently from 
the page she is correcting, but the vision 
that meets her gaze quickly changes the 
expression to one of horror. 

A huge dog stands in the doorway, a 
dog lean and lank and hungry, a dog with 
hot, blood-shot eyes, and long ropes of 
froth hanging from his huge jaws; un- 
questionably a mad dog. 

A mad dog? Ah! what more horrible 
danger can threaten any one? The brave 
man, unarmed, «as Fannie Leslie is, would 
shrink from a conflict with the creature. 

Thought is a laggard in moments of 
peace and security, but let danger threat- 
en, and thought flashes through the brain 
with the rapidity of light, showing us 
within a minute space of time a vivid pic- 
ture of past years, present danger and 
half-formed hopes. 

So Fannie Leslie, during the one brief 
mdment that the dog hesitated on the 
threshold, sees as by a flash the whole 
vista of life unrolled, and the present 





| memory, like a rush of waters, flooded her 
| childhood days. her cottage home, the vil- 
| lage school, herself a little brown-faced 
| bare-footed school girl with tangled curls 





ing restlessly from high benches; and, ' 


peril overshadowing it all. Back over her | 





and soiled apron; the years, passing so 
slowly it seemed to her then, but laden 
with all the gladness of childhood— 
The winters drifting like flakes of snow, 
The summers like buds between. 

Then the dawn of ambition in her brain, 
followed so closely by the dawn of ear- 
nestness in her heart. The little white 
church, with the stream in which she was 
baptized flowing near it; the pastor’s 
words on that last day. Her father’s 
wrinkled brow and rough hand on her 
hair, her mother’s thin, loving face, and 
the children—all younger than herself— 
their good-bye words and kisses when she 
had left home to teach this school, her 
own earnestness in assuming the responsi- 
bility, how she had prayed for wisdom to 
bend the twig aright, how she had told 
herself that she would make any sacrifice 
for these little ones entrusted to her care. 
Has the time come when that sacrifice 
can be made, and does she shrink from it? 
The room is filled with helpless, fright- 
ened children, barefooted and thinly clad. 
This huge rabid dog, snarling and growl- 
ing and snapping his white teeth, his jaws 
dripping with deadly poison, is about to 
spring into their midst and deal out death 
tothem. She is their only present pro- 
tector, her slight strength is the only 
barrier between them and deadly peril. 
And what can she do, after all? She has 
no weapon—not even a stick or stone is 
within her reach, and those slim little 
hands are too frail to battle unarmed with 
this huge mad brute. Were she to try, 
she could not save the children, and it 
would be certain death to her. Life is 
sweet, and she is so young to die! Only 
twenty! Why, she had hoped to do so 
much good before she died; to be useful 
in her life! She can escape, if she will, 
by letting the children shift for them- 
selves. Shall she? The temptation is 
horribly strong, and for one instant she 
wavers. Then, with a quick in-drawing 
of the breath, she resolves to save the 
children or die in the attempt. These 
thoughts have swept through her brain in 
a scarcely perceptible space of time. She 
rises to her feet, calm and cool and pale, 
and her voice is low and tense when she 
speaks : 

“Children, sit perfectly still! 
move, and you shall not be hurt.” 

A heavy wadded cloak hangs upon the 
wall at her side, a primitive wrap, long 
and wide. One of the girls had worn it to 
school in a shower and forgotten it. 
Fannie Leslie, glancing quickly round the 
room for a possible weapon, spies this 
cloak. An inspiration comes to her. Seiz- 
ing it from the nail on which it hangs, she 
opens it out to its widest extent, and 
breathing the words, “God help me 
now!” springs forward, her little form 
striking upon the dog’s body and bearing 
it to the floor at the same instant that 
she dexterously throws the cloak in such 
a manner that it envelopes completely the 
head and neck of the dog. Then her white 
hands clutch the muscular throat and 
press it to the floor with the strength of 
despair, while her knee, bent upon the 
prostrate body, holds the dog for the 
time being a harmless prisoner. 

But she realizes it cannot be for long. 
The dog is stronger than she, and any 
moment may shake off her slight hands. 
She raises her white face for an instant, 
and cries in a voice high and sharp: 

“Children, get out of here, quickly! 
Get out of the windows and hurry for 
your lives !’’ 

They do hurry. ‘The room is cleared as 
by magic. Only one little fellow—the 
oldest boy—hesitates. 

‘*Miss Fannie, can’t you get away some- 
how? I don’t want to leave you,’’ and he 
begins to sob. 

“Go Dick, go now! while I can hold 
him. Oh, go, go!” 

And the boy crawls out as though his 
heart would break, leaving the school- 
room deserted save for the girl and the 
dog in this unequal struggle, with life and 
death in the balance. Oh, will death 
win? It seems so, for see, the girl’s 
strength is failing, the veins on the slim 
hands stand out like cords; her breath 
comes in heavy gasps; every nerve and 
muscle in her body is strained to the 
highest tension. In a few minutes, at 
most, this artificial strength will fail; and 
with the thought goes up a wild prayer 
for help, and she still clings, with the des- 
peration born of despair, to that heavy 
throat. But the dog’s strength is great; 
his struggles seem to grow fiercer. Her 
form is at last thrown from his body ; but, 
with almost superhuman strength, she 
retains her hold upon his neck. She does 
not hear the footsteps that stop at the 
door; she does not see the rough, kindly 
faces peering in, but she does hear, with 
a thrill of hope, the voice of the man who 
cries out in amazement, ‘‘Good Lord, Jim, 
look at that gal, will you! She’s a good 
un, now ; she’s caught the dog an’ is shak- 
in’ him to death!” 

Then a sturdy arm clutches her up, 
there is the sound of a dull thud, and the 


Don’t 





dog lies dead at her feet, his skull crushed 
by a blow from the back of Jim’s axe. 

‘“*W-w-why, Adam, the gal’s g-g-gwine 
to faint arter all—b-b-by gannies she is!” 

But she doesn’t, though for an instant 
her heart stops beating, her brain grows 
dark and life seems departing. By a 
strong effort of will, she calls back her 
strength ; the cloud passes from her brain, 
and though her lips quiver a little, she 
holds out her small, trembling hand with 
a smile. 

‘*You have saved my life; youtwo men. 
How can I thank you enough?” 

**Thank us! By gannies, we don’t want 
to be thanked. Didn’t you save the chil- 
dren, by gannies?”’ 

The crowd of mencome up. They have 
been chasing the dog since daylight, and 
were only a few minutes behind him. 
Then Adam tells them how “that gal’ had 
saved her school, and various but hearty 
are the rude praises showered upon her, 
while they grasp her little hand heartily 
in their brawny palms. 

The hour of danger is very recent, and 
Fannie Leslie feels the solemnity of it, 
but, being a true Kentuckian, she has a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and manages 
to laugh heartily at Jim’s earnest and 
well-meant but rather unique compli- 
ments. 

‘*B-b-b-by gannies, boys,” he stammer- 
ed, ‘“‘she’s a t-t-trump, I tell you, to try 
to c-c-choke a mad dog with them little 
hands o’ hers! Its whut I call p-p-pluck, 
and she ought to be sent to the d-d-dime 
museum — b-b-by gannies— she ought 
that !""—Jllustrated Kentuckian. 
+> 
ARE WOMEN CITIZENS? 





WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT. 4, 1893. 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The laws of the District of Columbia 
po that a license to sell intoxicating 
iquors in the District shall not be granted 
to any person who is not a citizen of the 
United States. Licenses to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors are granted to women in the 
7 of Washington. Query: Are women 
citizens? Mrs. CLINTON SMITH. 

[Certainly, women are citizens. ‘All 
persons born or naturalized in the United 
States are citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which they reside.” 
U. 8S. Constitution, Amendment No. 14.— 
Eps. W. J.] 


er 
THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


On the opening day of the World’s Fair 
three men and two women were speeding 
over the waters of the lagoon in an elec- 
tric launch. The three men were together 
and unknown to the other occupants of 
the boat, who were apparently holding 
some official capacity in regard to the 
exposition. 

‘*Well,” remarked one of the men, criti- 
cally,as the boat shot out from behind the 
Wooded Island and disclosed the Woman’s 
Building, ‘‘no one can deny that the 
whole thing is feminine.” 

The man who made the remark was per- 
fectly qualified in so doing, being a well- 
known writer upon art subjects. 

One of the ladies seated opposite, how- 
ever, seemed to take exception to his 
speech and leaned forward. 

‘IT beg your pardon,” she said, ‘‘but I 
am deeply interested in the building, and 
would like to know what you mean.” 

‘*Madam,”’ was the reply, ‘‘I mean that 
the building before us is womanly. It is 
beautiful and graceful. It has the charac- 
teristics of strength, yet lacks aggressive- 
ness. There is nothing bold or uneven 
about it, and yet it has a charm and at- 
tractiveness that belong alone to women,” 
and the two interested listeners bowed 
their thanks, for the criticism seemed to 
be a true one. 

The exterior of the Woman’s Building 
is truly delightful. Fronting on the broad 
lagoon, the deep blue water, with grec. 
grass and trees on either side, the posi- 
tion is one of the most striking on the 
grounds. Only the Fine Arts can com- 
pare with it in situation and approach, 
and there is that deft and dainty touch in 
the Woman’s Building that attracts and 
holds every one. In some way or other it 
seems homelike. There is about it some- 
thing which may not be defined. This is 
not a criticism ; it is an impression, a feel- 
ing that is deep and lasting. 

To the general mind there is something 
wonderful in what women have achieved 
and are able to show as the results of their 
labors. Within the building isa multitude 
of exhibits that date back some years 
before man ever regarded his opposite sex 
as a power in the world. The whole is 
most interesting, instructive, entertaining. 
What women can do and have done is 











clearly set forth. Mrs. Palmer, as man- | 
ager of the Woman’s Building, has proved | 
herself a most capable superintendent and | 
director. The male mind (generally speak- | 
ing) is at a loss to make any criticism | 
whatsoever, for, without the aggressiye- 
ness, the advertising spirit, of men, 
women have come forward, and in many | 
labors and arts raised themselves to the | 





standards which know no difference in 
sex. It is really astonishing to most men, 
and not less so to the women who visit 
the place. Inside the Woman’s Building 
the rooms and the great central hall are 
filled at all times, everything therein 
being of interest, and what is more, the 
personal comfort of visitors has been 
thought of. There is no other place in 
the fair grounds that makes so many pro- 
visions for the fainting, weary sightseer, 
for which forethought the Lady Man- 
agers are to be thanked heartily by all. 
The interest displayed by visitors is a 
lively one, and the triumph of women is 
great. The attractions are too many and 
varied to mention, but those who linger 
within the building find food for thought 
and reflection. Hours may be spent there 
with profit; even a full day seems too 
short.—Harper’s Bazar. 


er 
NO OCCASION FOR TEARS. 


The New York Times, in a long edito- 
rial, makes a tearful plea to thedemocracy 
of Kansas and ‘the women whose voices 
have not been heard from,” to rescue the 
wives and mothers and sisters and daugh- 
ters from suffrage. The Times laments 
at length the great damage of women 
being ‘‘spoiled for all the fiver uses of the 
sex.” 


The Topeka Daily Capital quotes from 
this jeremiade, and says, editorially : 


We assure the owner of these tender 
sensibilities that the women of Kansas, 
while probably grateful to him for his 
unselfish devotion, are not alarmed about 
being ‘spoiled for all the finer uses of the 
sex.” They believe. we may add for the 
information of the Times, that as intelli- 
gent citizens and tax-payers, they are en- 
titled to a voice in the transaction of pub- 
lic business. They believe that a study 
of a citizen’s duty anda knowledge of the 
machinery of government will not unfit 
them for wives, or sweethearts, or moth- 
ers. They believe that the enlarged politi- 
cal privileges given them by full suffrage 
will open wider the doors of useful occu- 
pations and honorable professions, and 
raise the wages of all women who work, 
and secure to them equal pay with men 
for the same grade of work. It is not be- 
lieved by the men of Kansas that a woman 
who is intelligent as to her political duties 
is disqualified for the high place of wife 
or mother. The world is progressing and 
widening and adapting itself to new con- 
ditions, and in it women are progressin 
in spite of the many smal! jealousies onl 
narrow prejudices of men whose idea of 
womankind is confined to an ideal home. 
We venture to ve | in the great city where 
the Times is printed there are tens of 
thousands of intelligent, struggling 
women, as there are in every great centre 
of population, who would have a fairer 
chance in the contest for honest bread if 
men were generous enough to give them 
their political rights. Woman suffrage 
will succeed in Kansas because it is right 
and fair and just to the women. If the 
editor of the Times will come to Kansas 
after the men of this State have made 
women their equals before the law, as 
they will do in 1894, he will see thousands 
of happy homes, in every county of our 
splendid State, where the charmi:.g wives 
and mothers and sweethearts are not 
spoiled by having been crowned with full 
citizenship. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 


On Wednesday, August 10, at the Gov- 
ernment Congress on Suffrage in Chicago, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, dis- 
cussed various conditions connected with 
the politics and social conditions of the 
people of the country, and advocated an 
amendment to the constitution which will 
establish a citizenship which recognizes 
no class, sex, or condition; which knows 
all men and women as voting citizens, and 
makes them all free. She continued: 

Such an amendment would save our 


government from its present perils, first, 
because it would raise the standard of 
sincerity and truth and we should be what 
we now only pretend to be, a republic. 
? 
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Next, because introducing a great body 
of women voters, the majurity of whow 
are native born, intelligent and responsi- 
ble, would strengthen good men and 
give added power to the forces which 
array themselves on the side of order, 
purity, and righteousness. ‘There is vir- 
tue enough in the country to save the 
nation, but at present a large part of the 
virtue is unrecognized. There is good 
enough in the country to outvote the evil 
ten times over, if there were only a free 
ballot and a fair count. There is Ameri- 
canism enough here to maintain and de- 
velop our free institutions in the interest 
of the highest humanity, but it is denied 
a voice in the government. Let us have 
a fair field, and the evils that now beset us 
would vanish like the winter’s snow before 
the April sun. 


—— ~2> —— 


THE FAMILY JUGGERNAUT, 


While so many a mother thinks it is her 
duty to sacrifice herself to her family, and 
the family seem to agree with her, it 
might be well for her to remember that 
there is a point at which her sacrifice to 
the family becomes the family’s sacrifice 
to her. For if by her exceeding devotion 
she puts herself into the grave, her 
family will have to do without her alto- 
gether. This is something that apparently 
does not often cross the mind of the 
mother. As for sparing herself in any 
way, she considers that a selfishness. We 
wonder how it would strike her to be told 
that not sparing herself is a selfishness. 
Yet that is the truth. The other suits 
her idea, whether of necessity or of devo- 
tion; it is her whim to do so; her notion 
that it is best. 

The mother, making her little girl’s 
gown, embroiders and cat-stitches and 
hem-stitches and ruffles, and her back 
aches, and her shoulders ache, and her 
eyes ache, and her head aches, and her 
fingers ache; but the little dress will look 
so much more like a rose if it has another 
ruffle, another insertion, another round of 
stitching. But if she gave her child a 
plain dress with a plain hem, the child 
would in reality be all the lovelier for the 
absence of the ornament, that detracts as 
much from her baby beauty as the cut 
paper does from the flowers it enfolds. 
And if she did, the time saved would be a 
gain far beyond anything that could pos- 
sibly accrue from billows of lace and 
plateaus of embroidery on any dress. She 
would rest those weary eyes, that tired 
body, and have the strength saved for 
other and weightier duties, finer sympathy 
for the childish troubles and trials: 
sweeter temper, restored nerves. Or per- 
haps she has that time for seeing more 
people and keeping in the current of life, 
for freshening all her feelings with some 
hours passed out-doors, or even for read- 
ing the books that are going to give her 
better companionship with her husband 
or her friend who finds time to read, that 
will make her more useful and more en- 
tertaining to her children, and so increase 
her authority with them. 

The mother who wears herself out in 
darning and patching, in ornamenting 
and painstaking, when by less labor she 
might save herself to her family, when by 
meeting people and reading books she 
might be the means of lifting her family 
with her, who cannot economize her forces 
so as to do the absolutely necessary alone, 
and does not know what the absolutely 
necessary is, is one who injures her family 
as much as she injures herself.— Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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JEWISH WOMEN’S WORLD’S CONGRESS. 





The Jewish Women’s World’s Congress 
was held in Chicago on Tuesday, Sept. 5, 
in Hall 7, both morning and afternoon, 
and on each occasion the hall was filled to 
overflowing with eager and enthusiastic 
women of the race of Israel. The papers 
presented were bright and interesting, 
end the essayists were frequently ap- 
plauded. 

The morning session was opened with 
an address on ‘‘Women in the Synagogue,” 
by Miss Ray Frank, of Oakland, Cal. 
After speaking at length of the Jewish 
women mentioned in the Bible and rab- 
binical books, and of their achievements, 
Miss Frank showed how the Jewish 
women of the present day should try 
to emulate their example and become 
worthy mothers in Israel as they were. 

Rabbi Moses, of Chicago, made brief 
remarks upon the place of women in the 
synagogue, claiming that as a matter of 
fact woman stood in the synagogue on an 
equality with man. This equal place, he 
said, she should be accorded by law in- 
stead of by sufferance. He also took 
strong grounds in favor of placing woman 
preachers in the pulpit in the smaller 
communities, and advocated the establish- 
ment of a ladies’ seminary for the educa- 
tion of woman preachers and teachers. 

**Advanced Sabbath-school Work” was 
the subject ofa practical paper presented 
by Miss Rebecca Leseen, of Quincy, Ill. 

Miss Pauline H. Rosenberg read a 
paper on the influence of the discovery of 
America on the Jews. The future of the 





Jews of America, she believed, was full of 
bright promise. The paper was enter- 
tainingly discussed by Miss Esther Wit- 
kowsky and Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams, 
of Dubuque. 

In the afternoon Miss Julia Richman, of 
New York, read a paper on women as 
wage-workers with special reference to 
directing emigrants. It was followed by 
a discussion led by Mrs. Sadie Leopold, 
of Chicago. 

“The Influence of the Jewish Religion 
on the Whole” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Miss Julia Cohen, of Philadelphia. 
The discussion that followed it was par- 
ticipated in by Julia Felsenthal, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker and others. 

This completed the work of the Con- 
gress for the day. We copy the above 
summary from the Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


> 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A new edition has appeared of the 
modest volume of poems by Rev. Louise 
S. Baker, of Nantucket, Mass., entitled 
‘“*By the Sea.” A number of late poems 
have been added, and the book is finely 
illustrated. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney is preparing 
a third volume of verses, ‘“‘A Roadside 
Harp,” and is helping to edit Dr. Parsons’ 
‘Dante,’ for Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Miss Guiney’s play called ‘‘The Princes’ 
Tragedies,” is to be presented at the 
Grand Opera House, Boston, in November. 

A recent volume of the Distaff Series, 
which Harper & Brothers have brought 
forth from the collections of the New 
York women for the World’s Fair, is called 
the “Literature of Philanthropy.” The 
essays are edited by Frances A. Goodale, 
and the papers in the volume are contrib- 
uted by women who have thought as 
well as worked. The writers are Josephine 
Shaw Lowell, Miss Helen Moore, Dr. 
Mary B. Damon, Miss Agnes L. Brennan, 
Mrs. Laura M. Doolittle, Mrs. Amelia 
Stone Quinton, Mrs. Elaine Goodale 
Eastman and others who have made phil- 
anthropy a special work. The subjects 
treat of the latest methods of tenement 
house reform, university settlement, the 
trained nurse, the Indian, the negro, etc. 


‘Philip and His Wife,” the new novel 
by Mrs. Deland, deals with divorce for in- 
compatibility. It is likely to be begun in 
the Atlantic for October. 

Mrs. Peary’s new book, the first record 
of Arctic experience written by a woman, 
is now in press at Philadelphia. It will 
be called ‘My Arctic Journal.” 

Miss Betham-Edwards, who is now busy 
on the second and concluding volume of 
her ‘‘France of To-day,” has had a high 
compliment from Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
He writes concerning the first volume: ‘‘I 
have read with great pleasure and profit 
your excellent book. It fulfils my 
highest expectations, and is in every way 
worthy of your high reputation as our 
first living authority on France.” 

Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, the 
author of ‘Jupiter Lights” and ‘*‘Anne,” 
has just finished her new novel, ‘‘Horace 
Chase,” and upon its conclusion has re- 
moved to Florence, where she hopes to 
rest for several months. For the last year 
or two she has been living at Oxford. 

The assertion recently made in an 
English periodical that Miss Braddon had 
realized $500,000 from her novels was 
generally regarded as preposterous, but 
Henry Labouchere says in London Truth 
that he ‘‘is inclined to think that they 
have brought in a good deal more than the 
sum stated.” The continuous sale of 
Miss Braddon’s novels is unprecedented 
in the records of British publishers. 


— +2 —_ 


PRESS POINTS. 





There were 6,285 women postmasters 
under President Harrison. If women had 
their full share, there would be five times 
that number, but until they are allowed 
to vote they will never have their equal 
proportion of the offices. Experience 
shows that women make excellent post- 
masters, and we do not remember an in- 
stance where any one of them in charge 
of a postoffice has proved unfaithful to 
her trust.—Albany (N. Y.) Weekly Times. 

The sentiment of the country is ap- 
proaching a general acquiescence in legis- 
lation conferring civic rights upon women. 
And the political party which first cham- 
pions the cause of universal suffrage, lays 
its foundations deep and solid, even though 
endangering present success. — Minneap- 
olis (Minn.) North. 

Senator Stanford attested in two nota- 
ble instances the high regard in which he 
held womankind. His respect for women 
in general he recorded by giving her equal 
rights with men in Stanford University. 
His regard for her in particular he showed 
by his will, in which the great bulk of 
his fortune was left absolutely to his 
wife. Many people are interested to see 
whether these two important actions will 


work together for good. Practically, Mr. 


| Stanford bequeathed Stanford University 
to his wife. It is true he left the univer- 
sity about two millions and a half, but 
that is far from being a large enough sum 
| to keep the institution running on the 
scale on which it is conducted now. Hap- 
pily Mrs. Stanford’s interest in it has 
| always been quite as lively as her hus- 
| band’s.—Harper’s Weekly. 

If every woman teaching in Kansas had 
| a vote, the resolutions passed by teachers’ 
| associations would strike the average legis- 
lator with much more velocity and force. 
— Western Scheol Journal. 

—_—— ~ a. ae — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies, of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 

by the Hon. John D. Long. 


‘The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ou” Rights for Women, by George William 
8. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale : 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





SUMMER WEAKNESS 


And that tired feeling, loss of appetite 
and nervous prostration are driven away 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, like mist before 
the morning sun. To realize the benefit 
of this “> medicine give it a trial, and 
you will join the army of enthusiastic 
admirers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
aninaiitincminis 
ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 


The New Englan agraey of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 
number of very attractive and varied 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
eee and picturesque interest on its 

ne. 

The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by ee 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 21 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











Horse Owners 


This 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse in 
Worcester, Mass. Fou — 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


the whole length they are the H 





pea 





Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith @ Putnam Nail while supermtending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


sent Free to uny one sending us thelf address with  twoccent stalap to bay tor postage, 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Kobert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’? which really 
are also ‘‘cold-rolled’? and ‘clipped.’ 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


ot-Forged Putnam. If th h 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and sheared. aw 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and Blacksmiths. 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 








Please mention this paper. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








~ TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


FOR 


ently Reorganized and Enlarged 


Rece . 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equa] privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 





Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, ’93. A 4-years 
raded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 

1 to the clinics of the public 

Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
DzaN, 131 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 

Winter Session Mp October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information spply to 

E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, papecesty diseases of 
women and children. 
(The Doctor is aco eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
? closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
ce 








The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
ge 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office} hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—-all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— (rr 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Highest Award at Mecnaunics’ Kair,1887 and 1860 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


moves Grease, fresh 
Clothing: Carpote,ecs, and 
ar Ne 
Glows fom Black’ sith. 








FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer ing-house, private 
residence, or subdivision into buil lots. Only 

alf a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Ad Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 3 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 
introduc s a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the party introduced. g~[— 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


A 
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WOMEN IN THE LABOR CONGRESSES. 


The conditions, relations, wrongs, and 
woes of working women were sympatheti- 
cally presented in the Labor Congresses 
of the World’s Fair Auxiliary, by women 
who have given these subjects much 
thought and careful investigation. The , 
most hopeful paper was that by Miss 
Grace Dodge, of New York, on ‘‘ Working 
Girls’ Clubs.” It was read by Miss Clara 
De Graffenried, of Washington, and was 
a graphic and concise description of the 
working of these organizations. Miss 
Dodge said the club was cultivating 
among women a feeling of the solidarity 
of humanity. The first working girls’ 
club started in New York in 1884, its 
platform being co-operation, self-support, 
and self-government. These principles 
were the corner-stones of every club affili- 
ated with the New York Association. 
From this beginning has grown the New 
York Association of Working Girls’ Clubs 
with nineteen regular organizations in 
New York city and immediate vicinity. 
The lectures and classes conducted in 
these clubs train and develop the members 
along practical lines. In these classes 
cooking, dressmaking, millinery, and 
plain sewing are very popular, while the 
English branches, elocution, stenography, 
typewriting, and music are highly valued. 
There is also a domestic circle for young 
wives, who are given lectures on domestic 
economy. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell, of New York, read 
a strong paper on ‘‘General Condition of 
Women and Child Workers in the United 
States.” She gave a plain, unvarnished 
account of the condition of this class of 
workers in different sections of the 
country, and at different times, taken from 
the official statistics of the United States 
labor bureau and other sources. The 
miseries of factory and tenement life in 
the great, cities as depicted by Mrs. Camp- 
bell, made a profound impression. Sum- 
ming up the general conditions, she said 
it was found that deliberate cruelty and 
injustice on the part of employers were 
encountered only now and then. But 
competition forced the working in as in- 
expensive a manner as possible, and thus 
often wages stood as a cruelty and in- 
justice. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, chief inspector of 
the Illinois board of factory inspectors, 
gave a thorough, official account of the 
sweat-shop evil in Chicago, based on her 
own observations. Among the horrible 
facts that she related was the following: 


Most men do not know the conditions 
under which their clothing is made. In 
one case last winter I saw coats being 
made for a large firm in Chicago in a 
house where di ‘itheria was raging in its 
most virulent form. I saw a baby with 
scarlet fever lying on its mother’s knee 
wrapped in the silk lining of a coat. 
Another, a child with measles, was 
covered over with some cloaks in process 
of manufacture. Physicians dislike to 
report these cases, out of sympathy for 
the poor wretches whose work would 
thus be taken away. Besides this, one 
reputable physician said that he was tired 
of reporting these cases, as usually noth- 
ing was done about them. 

Mrs. Henry D. Lloyd followed Mrs 
Kelley in a paper on the same subject, 
prepared by Mrs. Sidney Webb (Beatrice 
Potter) of London. Other papers from 
England were one from Lady Emilia 
Dilke dealing with the hard life and low 
wages of working women and children in 
England, which was read by Kate Field, 
of Washington, and one by Miss Florence 
Routledge, of London, on **Trades Unions 
for Women.” ‘The latter was read by 
Miss Julia Leavens, of Chicago. It was a 
thorough and exhaustive review of the 
origin and progress of organizations for 
women in England. 

Professor Catharine Coman, of Welles- 
ley College, read a thoughtful paper in 
which she considered the question of 
woman’s wages from an historical stand- 
point, and showed that the condition of 
the working woman is steadily advancing, 
and that the signs of the times indicate | 
that women are to continue in increasing | 
numbers to support themselves by labor. 
Miss Coman concluded that woman’s en- 
trance into the field of competitive labor 
would result in no reduction in wages, 
but, instead, that the time had come for 
women to organize for mutual protection 
and help. 

The ‘‘servant girl problem” came to the 
front in one of the sessions held by women 
and presided over by Mrs. Charles Henro- 
tin. Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar 
college, discussed ‘‘Economic Questions 
Concerning Domestic Service.” She said: 





A recent examination of the leading 
works on economics by foreign, as well as 
American writers, had failed to disclose a 
single chapter devoted to domestic service. 
Yet the latest census returns show that 
1,000,000 persons are employed in the 
United States in this service, and that 
there is os annually to them $160,000,000. 
It was the failure to recognize the applica- 
tion to this branch of labor of economic 
law that lay at the foundation of much of 
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the trouble which surrounded domestic 
service. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, read a paper on ‘‘Working Women 
in Two Belated Trades.” 


The trades were those of sewing and | 
domestic service. The tendency of the | 
modern home was to isolate the servant 
girl and the seamstress, and therein she 
saw the great difficulty attending the 
securing of intelligent people in those 
employments. She believed that the 
house servant was to pass out of existence 
just as the family blacksmith had done, 
and that codperation would succeed pres- 
ent methods. 


One of the evening meetings opened | 
with a paper by Mrs. Eva McDonald | 
Valesch, of St. Paul, Minn., on ‘‘Oppres- | 
sion of Women.” It wasan able plea for | 
larger liberty and included the franchise 
for women. 


She deprecated the too great optimism 
of some woman suftragists who were con- 
stantly found asserting that were the suf- 
frage conferred on women the millennium 
dawn would come. ‘I don’t agree with 
the optimist that to give the ballot to 
women would be to settle the question,” 
said Mrs. Valesch. ‘On the other hand, 
it would but open the question. The 
right of suffrage is one inherent in hu- 
manity without regard to sex.” 

F. M. A. 





or 


SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION IN TORONTO, 


Some weeks ago, the Toronto Daily 
Globe gave a prominent place with appro- 
priate ‘‘heads” to an able argument, three 
and a half columns in length, written by 
Hon. James L. Hughes, chairman Wo- 
man’s Franchise Association, Toronto, in 
reply to a speech made by Hon. John 
Dryden in the Ontario Legislature. Mr. 
Hughes begins by giving the following 
concise and comprehensive summary : 


Mr. Dryden’s speech is in reality very 
encouraging to the advocates of the en- 
franchisement of women, when they re- 
member that every argument he uses has 
been used more vehemently in opposition 
to the right of women to receive an edu- 
cation, to enter a profession, or to earn a 
livelihood in any way except in a menial 
position. Every step in the liberation of 
women has been opposed as strongly as 
her full enfranchisement now is, and with 
literally the same arguments. It is not a 
hundred years since it was regarded as 
sinful to allow girls to attend public 
schools, and there are women now living 
whose fathers refused to allow them to 
receive an education because it was con- 
trary to Bibleteaching. The first women 
allowed to attend Toronto University are 
still young. Their admission to the same 
course of study and the same class rooms 
as men was bitterly opposed for the same 
reasons as are now used by Mr. Dryden. 
A few heroic women had to overcome a 
more terrible opposition in order to estab- 
lish the right and duty of women to prac- 
tise medicine. It is only a few months 
since the first woman in Ontario was al- 
lowed to enter the legal profession. Men 
have said that it was unscriptural to allow 
women to do any of the things specified, 
and have shown it to be equally unscrip- 
tural and subversive of the best interests of 
society for women to enter business, to 
attend public meetings, to speak in pub- 
lic, to preach, to teach school, to vote in 
church meetings, to vote in school elec- 
tions, to vote in municipal elections, and 
especially to occupy positions on public 
and high school boards. But over and 
over again the same old arguments have 
been answered, and the advocates of true 
freedom have been victorious, and after 
each victory men marvel that such reason- 
able propositions were ever opposed. 
Each generation wonders why the preced- 
ing generation was so illiberal, but there 
are always some who, while they laugh 
at the prejudices of their predecessors, 
stand blindly and doggedly in the way of 
progress. It is a hopeful fact that there 
is less resistance to-day to woman’s com- 
plete enfranchisement than there was at 
one time to co-education of the sexes. 


Mr. Hughes then takes up the objections 
made by Mr. Dryden, seriatim, and eftec- 
tually disposes of them. We congratulate 
the women of Ontario on having their 
cause put so fairly and strongly before 
the reading public as has been done in 
this article by Mr. Hughes, and on having 
a widely cigculated and influential daily 
newspaper which recognizes the fact that 
woman suffrage is one of the questions of 
the day. F. M. A. 
WOMEN IN THE DENTISTS’ CONGRESS. 


The Dental Congress, recently held at 
Chicago, was notable as the first conven- 
tion of dentists at which women in the 
profession have taken part. Through the 
eftorts of Dr. Hattie S. Lawrence, a good 
working committee of women was secured, 
and ample representation for women den- 
tists on the programme. The question 
arose whether the women should attend 
the banquet. The president, Dr. L. D. 
Shepard, of Boston, ruled that they had 
equal rights and privileges there, as on 
the floor of the congress. During the 
convention Dr. Annie Felton Reynolds, 
of Boston, who was the first woman 
graduate from a New England dental 
college, read a paper on diseases incident 
to primary dentition. A paper on 
“Chloride of Ethyl as an Anzsthetic,” 
was sent from Finland by Heding Stahl- 
berg, of Helsingfors, while Scandinavia 
had able representation in the paper on 








Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








the ‘‘Use of Cocaine as a Local Anzsthet- 
ic,” by Dr. Martine Magnus,of Christiania. 
A fourth paper was by the vice-chairman 
of the woman’s committee, Dr. Vida A. 
Latham, of Chicago, and treated of palate 
diseases and their treatment in connec- 
tion with dentistry. Germany’s con- 
tribution to the woman’s side of the con- 
gress was a paper by Clara Kuehnest 
Thorn, who is known in her country by 
literary as well as professional work. 
Other woman dentists attending the con- 
gress were Henriette Hirschfeld Tiburtius, 
of Berlin ; Adolfine Peterson, of Hamburg, 
Ger.; Anna T. Focht, Hanna M. Miller, 
Eliza Yerkes, Emily W. Wyeth, Elizabeth 
A. Davis, of Philadelphia; Sarah M. 
Townsend, of Denver, Col.; Helen D. 
Searle, May Weston, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
M. L. Woodward, of Roston; Louise 
Peterson, Louie H. Guinet, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Ida Gray, of Cincinnati; Miss 
Gray is a colored woman, and has made 
a reputation as a mechanical dentist. 
F. M. A. 


WOMAN'S: DAY 


~~ 


AT MARSHFIELD. 


The Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society appointed, for the first time, a 
‘*Woman’s Day,” on Wednesday, Sept. 13. 
at the annual cattle show in Marshfield. 
At 2 P. M., an audience largely composed 
of farmers and their wives assembled in 
the upper hall. Ex-Gov. George W. 
Emery presided and expressed his sym- 
pathy with the views of the speaker. 
Mrs. Katharine Lente-Stevenson spoke 
for three quarters of an hour on woman 
suffrage and enlisted the symyathy and 
attention of her hearers as she described 
the cares and responsibilities of farmers’ 
wives and the value of their co-operation 
in home and State. At the close a vote of 
thanks was unanimously given. Among 
those upon the platform was ex-Senator 
Francis P. Arnold, of Pembroke. 


——§—@>-—— 





EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


The Maharajah of Baroda is finely ed- 
ucated, and the promotion of education 
among his people, who number two mil- 
lion, is his highest aim. Schools have 
been opened at the rate of thirty each 
year. He hopes soon that every one of 
the three thousand five hundred towns and 
villages in his domain will have a school 
for both sexes. 

Carleton Institute, at Farmington, Mo., 
is said to be the oldest institution of high 
grade west of the Mississippi. It was 
founded forty years ago, is co-educa- 
tional, and is the life-work of the presi- 
dent, Miss E. A. Carleton. 

A petition signed by women asking of 
the City Council of Montreal the appoint- 
ment of a woman on the Protestant Board 
of School Commissioners, was laid on the 
table without discussion. The Montreal 
Witness protested against this summary 
disposition of the matter, and said : ‘*There 
is everything in the progress made else- 
where to show that our schools could not 
suffer by the presence of ladies:on a 
school board.” F. M. A. 








BERKELEY 8CHOOL. 


Over forty girls and young ladies in 
attendance last year, five of whom entered 
Smith and Wellesley on certificate, and 
two took examinations for the Boston 
University. Four graduated in the regular 
three years English High School course. 
Mr. Oliver Emerson Bennett gives instruc- 
tion in elocution including Delsarte move- 
ments. Two graduates have, after further 
study, returned to teach. 


——-@———— 


WE call attention to the choice stock of 
kid, undressed kid and dog-skin gloves 
that Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has just 
received. As this is the season for wed- 
dings, we would call attention to this 
stock, as it is unusually attractive, and 
you are asked to see it. 

> 


Such becoming and popular veilings 
have never been seen as Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place, is showing this week. .— 3 
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THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE.—‘Venus” is a great 
success. An audience which filled the 
Park Theatre from pit to dome testified to 
this Monday evening. The Boston papers 
all say so and theatre-goers are enthusias- 
tic over it. The Park has never seen a 
more brilliant night than the opening 
Monday. The applause began when the 
composer, Mr. Gustave Kerker, stepped 
out to lead the orchestra, and continued, 


| tain fell at the end of the last act. 
‘*Venus” is fairly entitled to the name of 
comic opera. The first act is laid in 
| Thibet. 

of earthly beauties. His father, the 
| Grand Llama, has a craze for electrical 
| experiment. They take with them the 
royal astrologers and electricians and are 
| projected into space. Arriving at Mars, 
| with its twin moons and wonderful canals, 
| they visit the Temple of Venus, where 
| the second act is laid. Prince Kam and 
| Venus immediately fall madly in love with 
| each other, and Mars is furious with rage. 
| In the third act the mortals are bound in 
the royal gardens, where Mars has forced 


ever growing flowers. Through the aid of 
Absurdaria, they regain possession of the 
car and regain their home in Thibet. 
Thither Venus follows, to the joy of 
Prince Kam, and is hailed by his followers 
as his bride and the future Llamaess of 
Thibet. Of course the principal interest 
of the evening centered around Miss 
Camille D’Arville, and the confidence 
which had been placed in her was not be- 
trayed. Her singing was splendid and 
her rendering of the song, ‘‘When the 
Girl That You Love, Loves You,” in the 
second act, deserved every encore that it 
received. She looked the part of Prince 
Kam to perfection, and her acting was 
intelligent and consistent. Miss Belle 
Thorne as Venus and Mr. W. H. Hamilton 
as Mars, fully met the requirements of 
their respective roles, and LaRegaloncita 
as Cupid made a veritable hit. 
__ 

COLUMBIA.—The week beginning Sept. 
18 will mark the beginning of the last 
appearances of Mr. Peter F. Dailey at the 
Columbia Theatre in the most successful 
farce comedy, ‘*The Country Sport.” Mr. 
Dailey’s success in McNally’s witty play 
is something remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that no farce comedy is ever con- 
sidered a success until weeks have passed 
after its appearance, and until it has been 
thoroughly renovated and changed in 
many respects. The ‘‘Country Sport” 
stands alone in this respect, and is, with 
the most trifling exceptions, the same in 
every particular as when Mr. McNally 
wrote it, and as it was on the opening 
night. The wit and fun is of the most 
pronounced type, and the evening is sim- 
ply devoted to the provocation of mirth 
from one end of the play to the other. 
Mr. Dailey’s work grows more pleasing 
at every performance, and he is rapidl 
elaborating and improving the part until 
he now gives one of the cleanest cut com- 
edy performances on the stage. The sur- 
rounding company which Messrs. Charles 
J. Rich and William Harris have provided, 
make up one of the strongest farce 
comedy organizations now extant. Chief 
among them is Miss May Irwin, whose 
success has been unquestioned in Boston 
and every other city. Her scenes with 
Mr. Dailey in the ‘‘Country Sport’ are 
ludicrous to a degree, and never fail to 
arouse the mirth of the audience. Mr. 
John G. Sparks, Mr. Frank R. Jackson, 
and Mr. Richard Carle are all improving 
even on the originally artistic way in 
which they played their parts, while Miss 
Ada Lewis as the ‘‘tough girl” receives 
encore after encore. If it were not that 
out of town engagements previously made 
call Mr. Dailey from our city, ‘the Coun- 
try Sport” might easily run for weeks to 
come at the Columbia. The usual 


Prince Kam spurns the charms | 


curtain descended on the first act. 





She 
has proved herself an artist of rare abil- 
ity. Her surrounding company, includ- 
ing Miss Lily Post, Mile. Thea Dorre, 
Miss Marion Langdon, Mr. Charles A. 
Bigelow, Mr. H. W. Tre-Denick, Mr. 
Basil Tetson, and Mr. Hubert Wilke, all 
rendered their roles to the great satisfac- 
tion of the audiences that have filled the 
Hollis at every performance. Mr. Wilke’s 


| work is especially pleasing both to the 


almost without interruption, until the cur- | 


eye andear. The audiences at the Hollis 
have been of the most aristocratic type 
and none of them have failed to give 
unqualitied praise to the music and to the 
magnificent way in which Messrs. Fred 
C. Whitney and Colonel Mapleson have 
staged the piece. ‘The demand for seats 
has been large and the advance sale suffi- 
cient to indicate a continuance of pros- 
perity unexcelled. 
> 


BOWDOIN SQUARE.—Mr. James O'Neill 
appears at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week in his own adaptation of the 

reat romantic drama of **Monte Cristo.” 

t will be supported by a carefully selected 
company of players, and the scenic attrac- 


| tions of the production will be partic- 


them to act as convicts. mowing down the | 





Wednesday and Saturday matinees will be 
given. 


—@——_-- 


GRAND OPERA. — The very popular | 
comedy Irish drama, ‘‘Mavoureen,” will be | 
presented at the Grand Opera House next 
week with the sweet- voiced singing | 
comedian, Chauncey Olcott, in the princi- 
pal character of Terence Dwyer. Mr. 
Olcott’s receptions in Boston last season 
were very gratifying and on the occasion 
of his return he is promised most liberal 
recognition from Boston’s theatre-goers. 
‘*Mavourneen” is a fine departure from 
conventionalism in stage representation 
of life in Ireland. It retains about all 
the essential elements of brogue, humor 
and geniality and possesses in addition 
an original love story told in romantic 
happenings and picturesque scenes. All | 
these qualities will be made the most of | 
in the production at the Grand Opera 
House by a thoroughly organized com- 
pany under the management of Augustus | 
Pitou. Mr. Olcott’s success in the diffi- | 
cult undertaking of becoming Scanlan‘s 
successor, after his excellent work of last | 
season, is now positive and he is deserving 
of the public’s favor for the position he 
has so justly obtained. Mr. Olcott is 
handsome and graceful, his smile is win- 
ning and his voice is beautiful and sym- 
pathetic in quality. In his repertory of 
songs he renders ‘‘Molly O!” ‘*Mavour- 
neen,” ‘*The Little Christmas Tree, ” 
“The Ould Countrie,” “She and I To- 
gether,” and ‘‘*Now, Do You See.” 


= 





HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.— The sec- 
ond week of the *‘Fencing Master’ at the 
Hollis Street Theatre will begin Sept. 18, 
and doubtless will be as prosperons as the 

receding one. ‘This charming opera of 
DeKoven and Smith has always met with 
great success in this city from music 
lovers, and even those who are not musi- 
cians capnot fail to appreciate the loveli- 
ness of DeKoven’s music und its artistic 
rendition by Laura Schirmer-Mzapleson. 
This prima donna made an instantaneous 
success in the prineipal role and the 








audience were her slaves long befure the | 


ularly fine. 
SPECIAL NOTICES 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








PRIVATE HOME for MENTALLY DE- 
FICIENT and BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Individual training and care. Number limited. 
Best reference, 9 years’ experience. Misses Lry- 
POLDT, 4137 Parrish St., West Philadelphia, Pa. 








Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by « 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 


Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 

ood accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large andairy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 














THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 


LADIES | 


can now have their STRAW and FELT HATS 
made into the LATEST FALL STYLES. 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 WAS'(INGTON STREET. 
NEARLY OPPOSITE TEMPLE PLACE, 





MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 


Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 


11. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 


Boylston, cor. Berkelcy’ Street, Back Bay. 


Co-educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
¥9to3. Catalogues mailed. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 





GLOVES 


For Weddings and Receptions, 


In all the Fashionable and 


Satisfactory Colors and Styles, 
—-/.T— 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 
| 44 TEMPLE PLACE. 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘ Jn /iis Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Ioctroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


« A wendertes book y Senbenonn love ond faite xe illustra- 
ions from flash-light Photographs of real life. thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published A 
both Men and Women. re 
and Pay wane Outfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Cenn, 
Also 5.000 Lady Agenta Wanted on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE 
. 
a New, Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly tor the roy 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magaaine for @2.56. 
The Brightest. Purest Best and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. White for particu'azs now. Address as above 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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